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Editorial 


ROBABLY soonor or later every medical librarian is going to be faced 
with the problem as to the policy to pursue in regard to audio- 

visual materials. The question has just arisen in our school as to 
whether the library should purchase films to be used for teaching pur- 
poses, and care for them the same as we do books and journals. 

In order to profit by the experiences of others who may have had a 
similar situation arise, ten medical librarians were asked to express 
their opinion pertaining to this problem. The replies were most inter- 
esting since it seems that many librarians were at least becoming aware 
of the problems connected with this latest aid to teaching. 

At present the situation seems to be something like this: In those 
schools where films are purchased for teaching purposes, departmental 
funds are used for this purpose and the films are the property of the 
department. Mr. Seymour Robb, Librarian, Columbia University Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, who has probably given more thought 
and study to the problem of audio-visual aids than anyone else, is con- 
vinced that audio-visual aids are going to play an important role in the 
future of American education. To this end he is proceeding to lay the 
foundation for an audio-visual aid department of the library as soon as 
their new building becomes a reality. As a starter he has tried to have 
the department owning films, film strips, or slides, deposit them with 
the library. The library has undertaken to provide space and to catalog 
these items and circulate them on demand, with the department of their 
origin having priority in case there should be any conflict. 

With one exception, every librarian felt that the handling of such 
material is a legitimate function of the library, but everyone was in 
agreement that the purchase of such material should not come from 
present book funds, but a special appropriation should be granted for 
the purchasing and handling of such material. Naturally if the library 
undertakes the responsibility of caring for audio-visual aids it is also 
going to have a personnel problem. 

Miss Wilma Troxel, Librarian, University of Illinois School of 
Medicine suggested that the plan which is used in their school may be 
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followed in handling films that are limited to one department as in the 
case of books which are purchased out of departmental funds. These 
books are sent to the library first where they are catalogued and recorded, 
then are forwarded to the department which pays for them and to which 
they belong permanently. The library has the record so that their loca- 
tion could be given to other departments which might be interested. 
For the more general films which many groups might use, the library 
could purchase them and loan them out just as if they were books. 

The remarks of Miss Anna C. Holt, Librarian, Harvard University 
Schools of Medicine and Public Health, are quoted since they are so 
pertinent: 

“Everything is advancing so rapidly today and so many changes are occur- 
ring that the question answered by ‘No’ today may have to be answered by 
Yes’ day after tomorrow. I feel that if we are asked to supply teaching films 
as well as books we shall have to make every effort to do so. . . . I believe 
that the libraries should accept the responsibility of supplying as much as the 
budget will permit of what the faculty, both teaching and research, recom- 
mends.” 















Training for Medical Librarianship 


By Mary Louise MARSHALL, President, 
Medical Library Association 


HE FIELD of the medical library has grown in scope, in importance 
and in service beyond the fondest dreams of the group of far-seeing 
physicians and librarians who organized the Medical Library As- 
sociation in 1898. The necessity for keeping abreast of the advance of 
medical thought, has made of the library a turn-stile on the broad high- 
way over which must pass the march of medicine. Not only the faculties 
and students of medical schools, but practicing physicians, specialists 
and public health workers must travel the same way, for in a literal sense, 
completion of medical school training is only the first milestone on the 
road of medical education. The library offers the best opportunity for 
continued graduate study, desirable in other fields, but a necessity in 
medicine. 

The medical library is distinguished from the general library by 
certain basic differences. First and most important is the subject special- 
ization, with its extensive and individualistic vocabulary. Second is the 
type of clientele which the medical library serves. Most graduates of Class 
A medical schools have completed three to four years of college work 
before beginning the study of medicine. While this entrance requirement 
has been reduced to two years in the accelerated curriculum of the war 
years, prewar standards will doubtless be resumed as rapidly as possible. 
This background is evidenced in the research interest and study atmos- 
phere in the medical library. The importance of at least a reading knowl- 
edge of several languages broadens the reference field proportionally. 
The fact that medical reference service is directed either immediately or 
ultimately toward the benefit of sick patients lends an urgency and im- 
portance to the contribution of the medical librarian which cannot be 
measured on a ledger sheet. There is an especial gratification if some new 
treatment thus suggested through the medium of print is later reported 
to have aided a patient to recovery. Medical reference work deals not 
with problems of industry or finance but with human life, and the trained 
scholarship and careful discrimination which the medical librarian brings 
to her task are in direct proportion to the contribution which the library 
may make to the alleviation of human suffering. 
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There are in addition certain variances in relative technical values in 
actual library administration as between medical libraries and those de- 
voted to general subject fields: the essential importance of recent material 
in comparison to older publications; the greater use of periodicals rather 
than texts and monographs; the extensive development of gifts and 
exchanges as a source of acquisition; the fact that medical books and 
periodicals are usually more costly than those of other fields, necessitating 
careful study in budgeting, etc. These are matters concerning which little 
has been written and which are not always recognized by librarians 
engaged in general subject fields, although they are common knowledge 
to every experienced medical librarian. 

If, then, the medical library and its services are distinctive, what of 
the medical librarian and her qualifications? What should be the educa- 
tional background for service in our special field? What of her library 
school work? Is additional training necessary, and if so, of what should it 
consist? Those of us who have been faced with the problem of securing 
and maintaining an adequate staff during the past few years can but 
be interested in any program directed toward the betterment of the 
present situation as regards dearth of properly qualified personnel to 
staff the increasing number of medical libraries of all types. Perhaps the 
time has come for the Medical Library Association to establish standards 
of medical librarianship or even to sponsor a program of selective recruit- 
ment and training. Surely the subject merits careful study in the interests 
of medical library service in the years to come. 

It has been said that “librarianship is a social activity—the establish- 
ment and maintenance of contact between men and books” (1). Certain 
it is that personal as well as acquired qualities make for success in library 
work. Carnovsky (2) names as the ‘‘qualities of librarianship, inherent 
or to be acquired in early life, ability to get along with people, bookish 
interest, imagination and a mind which prefers organization to con- 
fusion.” Gapp (3) believes there should be in addition ‘‘a certain 
curiosity, an itellectual and emotional drive which gives some guarantee 
of future growth,” as well as ‘‘an appreciation of the relation of routines 
to knowledge, the social structure and educational objectives.” To these 
might be added adaptability, a pleasing personality, some nerve (rather 
than nerves), a sense of humor, and a strong constitution. All of these 
attributes apply equally well to medical librarianship. 

Regarding the preprofessional training of the librarian, Wilson says 
(4) ‘‘Neither the scholar without library training, nor the librarian 
without scholarship of a2 high order can bring to the administration of .. . 
libraries all the abilities which are demanded if they are to be nicely 
adjusted to all the needs of organization, administration, scholarship and 
investigation.”” Jones (5) feels that “leadership in a librarian requires 
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high intelligence, high scholarship, wide experience as well as linguistic 
ability’”’ and that ‘‘Education and higher intelligence, when lacking in the 

staff members of the special libraries are qualities which are sadly missed, 

for here librarians have to condemn themselves to an intellectual level 

which is lower than that of their readers, if they are not well versed in 

the main subject of their collections.’’ According to Hunt (6), the pre- 

library school training of the medical librarian should include a B.S. or 

B.A. with a major in the biological sciences and a reading acquaintance 

with German and French. Some training in several basic sciences is 

perhaps to be preferred to more profound knowledge of one subject, 

but study in one science should be sufficiently extensive to give the 

would-be librarian some knowledge of research method. Even a limited 

facility in Latin and Greek is a great aid in familiarizing one’s self with 

medical nomenclature. Knowledge of other modern languages—Russian, 

Spanish, Italian, etc. approximately in the order named, represents a 
distinct advantage. 

The second step in the training of the medical librarian is a year’s 
course in professional librarianship, (a) “to give the student a broad 
overview of librarianship; (b) to acquaint her with the library’s role in 
education; (c) to set forth for her in appropriate relationships the 
theories and principles underlying the major subjects in the field; (d) to 
acquaint her with the body of literature in the field; and (e) to give 
her command of library procedures fundamental for future professional 
performance.” (7) 

In the early library schools learning by doing was the basic plan. 
Modern curriculums tend to stress lectures on the theory of practical 
subjects such as Administration, Book selection, Cataloging, Reference 
and Bibliography, rather than actual practice work. Certain leaders seem 
to feel that the ideal might lie some place between these two methods. 
(8) Modern librarians have been branded technicians and it should be 
remembered that the merit of techniques is limited by the extent to which 
they serve a useful purpose. Librarians should be so familiar with means 
and devices that they may choose and employ them as need arises. ““The 
mastery of skills, techniques and routines should not be permitted to 
eclipse the many other characteristics which in sum characterize the 
successful librarian’”’ (2). 

There still remains the need for specialized training in the medical 
library field. Until very recent years this problem has received little 
attention. The lack of planned training for medical work has in fact often 
resulted in the appointment of medical secretaries as librarians. Physicians 
have believed some knowledge of the subject field to be so important 
that in the absence of both medical and professional library training, the 

latter has been sacrificed for the former, and the technical organization of 
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the library has suffered in consequence. The preferred method is as- 
suredly library school training in addition to subject specialization. 

Most of us in medical library work today entered this special field 

without other than library school training. We have learned other phases 
of our work by the system of trial and error, a process expensive both to 
the library and the librarian. We should thus be the first to advise plan- 
ned and standardized training for those who follow us. 

In attempting to fill this need, several short courses have been given, 
namely in Medical reference work, bibliography and administration, and 
in Hospital library work at the Columbia University School of Library 
Science and a course for Hospital librarians in the University of Minne- 
sota. Instruction in the courses for hospital librarians includes not only 
the care and use of the hospital’s medical library, but also the patients’ 
library and lectures in bibliotherapy. These courses would seem to be 
inadequate to cover subject specialization in medical library work. Other 
than these, library schools have offered in their curriculums only two or 
three lectures on medical reference books. 

It has been the belief of the author for some years, that training for 
subject specialization in library work might well follow the plan of 
training for specialization in medicine itself—that of the internship or 
residency. This method, as in medicine, superimposes a period of super- 
vised experience on a foundation of theory. 

In speaking of the internship as a method of training in library work, 
Metcalf and his collaborators say (8), ‘““The introduction to library theory 
and practice comes from the first year of library school. Deeper insight 
into these matters can come from a period of internship and should lead, 
in the case of the student able to observe and reason for himself, to 
mastery of the subject. In such an internship there is the risk that the 
theoretical side may be limited to the principles illustrated and exempli- 
fied in the various parts of a particular library. The interne may not 
pursue arly directed program of readings from library literature, but on 
the other hand, guidance from experienced and competent librarians may 
be more readily available and more significant than that obtainable in 
library schools. The program for a period of internship would in many 
ways be similar to a second-year library schoo] program, since the interne 
would spend time in each of the various departments of a library with a 
major interest in some one of them. 

“The important elements in the success of an internship are: first, 
that the student have the ability to observe and to reason for himself; 
and second, that one or more responsible people on the library staff have 
the time to discuss the administration and organization of the particular 
library, so that in this way the interne will not learn merely the practices 
of the one library, however good they may be. On the contrary, he is 
- provided with opportunities to learn the principles and policies that are 
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being applied, and thereby he is enabled to correlate the governing 
principles and the practical realities. 

“What the interne gains that is different from the elementary library 
school program is, first, an intensive drilling in processes and routines 
under working conditions, and second, insight into underlying principles 
through directed thinking and through actual application of the princi- 
ples. New areas of professional knowledge are not opened up to him, 
as he has already explored the general groundwork in the first year of 
library school where the studies were intended to give a view of the 
library in all its various general functions. What constitutes the advance 
is that deeper knowledge has come through an enlightened apprentice- 
ship.” 

The internship is particularly advantageous in training for the special 
field of medicine in library work, since it furnishes opportunity for the 
student to learn the subject field, the nomenclature, the bibliography and 
the varying values of the different phases of medical library work and 
materials as previously mentioned. The value of a procedure may only be 
determined scientifically by experimentation and observation of results. 

Some five years ago, therefore, it was decided to establish such a 
teaching unit in the Library of the Orleans Parish Medical Society, which 
is administered jointly with the Rudolph Matas Medical Library of 
Tulane University under the direction of the author. The period of 
training was set at twelve months, with a two weeks’ vacation, corre- 
sponding to that of a medical internship. Since only one person could be 
accepted for training at a time, especial care has been used in the choice 
of each trainee. Scholarship records of college and library school have 
been examined and preliminary personal interviews required. Only per- 
sons evidencing a sincere interest in the medical field have been con- 
sidered for appointment. A stipend to cover board and room only has 
been paid and it has been explained that the appointment is a training 
unit and in no sense a position. 

The internes have worked as members of the staff under close per- 
sonal direction, and have had a part in all phases of the libraries’ work. 
Every effort has been made to explain not only methods used in our 
libraries, but in comparison those used in other medical libraries, with 
discussion as to reasons for selection of one method or another. 

In providing opportunity for such supervised experience, services 
to different types of the medical library’s patrons, is felt to be important, 
not only faculty, research workers and students, representing only the 
educational and research point of view, but also the general practitioner, 
the specialist, the medical interne, the nurse and the medical social 
worker. The joint administration of the libraries in question has offered 
service to this varied group. 

It is felt that the experiment has been a success and that the intern- 
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ship is the method of choice for specialized training in medical library 
work. Four trainees have received certificates on completion of the course 
and a fifth will finish her work in another four months. Of the four who 
have completed the work, three hold responsible positions in medical 
libraries, the fourth has become a librarian of a Veterans’ Hospital. 

So much for the experiment, which will be continued as an accepted 
procedure, inasmuch as it has been proven worthwhile. A disadvantage 
has been that the training has been conducted independently and thus 
offers no library school advanced credit. One wonders why such a method 
of training for special library work might not be undertaken as a gradu- 
ate project in some one library school. The argument that the regular 
library school faculty would not be qualified to supervise the work, is 
unsound, for to the special librarian directing the internship could be 
delegated temporary faculty status in each case, a medical librarian for a 
medical internship, a law librarian for a law internship—and the judg- 
ment of the specialist librarian could be accepted in grading the work 
of the intern. Location of the special libraries near the library school is 
likewise unnecessary, since the choice of the library and librarian is the 
important factor in the training, not adjacence to the undergraduate 
library school. 

In summarizing, there are three factors of equal importance which 
lead to good medical librarianship—(1) Recruitment of carefully 


selected and properly qualified personnel; (2) Education both general 
and professional; and (3) Experience, preferably supervised experience 
as represented by internship in a medical library. Medical library service 
of the future will depend on the successful correlation of these three 
factors, and the problem of recruitment and standardized training of 
medical librarians is deserving of careful study by the Medical Library 
Association. 
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Discussion 


President Marshall: 1 should like to call your attention to the fact 
that I have drawn no conclusions. I feel that this is a problem in which 
we are all interested; those of us who are administrators and who have 
tried to fill positions cannot but be interested. We have faced the prob- 
lem ourselves. If any progress is made in a training program, it is our- 
selves who will be benefited. I shall be glad to hear what any one else 
has to say. 

Mr. W. D. Postell: 1 think it is most pertinent that Miss Marshall 
selected this topic of education for medical librarianship. I also have 
been very much interested in it for some years. I think, if we are going 
to become recognized as a profession, with all the prestige and recogni- 
tion and certainly remuneration that goes with a recognized profession, 
we are going to have to give serious consideration to this program of 
training for medical librarianship. 

Certainly medical librarianship owes a lot to other professions, the 
doctor of medicine, the medical historian, the medical philosopher, and 
the educator, as well as the bibliophile, the custodian and the technician. 
They have all contributed to the profession of medical librarianship. 

I should like to make a motion that a committee be appointed by the 
Executive Committee to consider thoroughly all phases of this subject, 
and report back to the association next year. But before I make that 
motion, I would like to hear comments from others. 

Chairman Fulton: You have heard Mr. Postell’s motion. Do I hear 
a second? 

.... The motion was seconded. . . . 

Mr. Postell: One correction, either the President or the Executive 
Committee. I have no preference. I now move that a committee be 
appointed by the President to recommend the adoption of standards and 
a training program for medical librarianship. 

Chairman Fulton: You have heard the motion. Will you discuss it 
further? 

Mr. W. A. Fitzgerald: 1 should like to suggest that it is very neces- 
sary at this moment to consider adequate standards, and a committee 
of this sort can do a tremendous amount of good in connection with 
this wonderful paper. However, I take violent exception to one point, 
if I may. I heard “her, her, her” mentioned all through that paper. I 
should like to suggest that before it goes to press, that ‘“‘he’’ be con- 
sidered, or “him.” (Laughter. ) 

President Marshall: Perhaps I should put it, plus or minus. I was 
thinking of the preponderance of the feminine in this group. 

Miss Helen Hlavac: Are the internes paid? 
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President Marshall: They receive only an allotment for maintenance, 
not a salary. It is impressed upon them that this is a training unit, and 
not a position. They are not charged for instruction and that certainly 
takes a great deal more of our time, at least for the first six months, than 
they are worth to us. 

Miss Hlavac: Then I think our salaries have to be raised equiva- 
lently afterwards to compensate for this training period. 

President Marshall: 1 believe that would be the result, if you es- 
tablished a program of training that was recognized by this associa- 
tion. I think the natural outcome would be a recognition of standards, as 
approved by the Medical Library Association. 

Mr. Alderson Fry: Down South, I thought we were among the be- 
nighted people. I have talked to people up here; and it seems to be 
universal. 

President Marshall: Perhaps this motion might be amended to in- 
clude the establishment of standards, Mr. Postell. In studying the whole 
program, I really believe that one would be the natural outcome of 
the other. As long as we have no program, as long as we have no 
recognized standards, then there is no basis on which we can achieve 
any concerted action. But I believe the study of the committee would 
bring out the information which would be necessary to establish such 
standards. 

Miss Marjorie Henderson: 1 have been trying to find an assistant, 
and there simply aren’t any assistants at the present time with the back- 
ground necessary for a medical library. I have been obliged to take 
somebody with no medical or science background. The library schools 
are sending out the present graduating class in June with a request 
that they accept no position, even as an inexperienced person, under 
$2,000.00 a year. They are not equipped to receive that salary in our 
libraries, because they don’t know anything about the medical field and 
medical reference work. We have no source for getting adequate 
librarians, unless some program is put through to give them some kind 
of a background. 

President Marshall: 1 believe that there are plenty of young men 
and young women who might be interested in medical library work, if 
they knew more about it. When I have been introduced around the 
country as a medical librarian, I have constantly met that reaction, ““Well, 
tell me about it. What is the difference? What are the opportunities in 
that field?” People know very little about medical library work. I 
believe such a program, sponsored by this association, would have the 
recognition of the general library world, and to that extent would result 
in advantage to all of us. 

Mrs. Cunningham: In connection with that, it seems to me, if we 
could have some method of bringing to the attention of undergraduate 
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students in universities the prospects and type of work that special 
librarianship affords, they would be very much interested. I have found 
that the majority of university students know nothing about the possi- 
bilities of the special library field, and cnly know about the public or 
more general university libraries. 

President Marshall: You have had the same experience that I have 
had. Several years ago I gave two lectures in a library school, one on 
medical library work, and one on medical hospital libraries, and was 
not invited a second time because all the students wanted to do medical 
library work. 

I think we must have some criteria whereby we can establish what 
medical library work is, what is consists of, what the opportunities are, 
if we are to sell our specialty. 

Miss Isabelle T. Anderson: 1 think this would be a most appropriate 
time for the Medical Library Association to push this sort of thing, in- 
asmuch as all the library schools are getting more and more minded 
towards specialization. The American Association of Library Schools 
made a survey of library schools and librarians, asking if they thought 
it possible to change curricula to include special library training. The 
point apparently was that if you are going to have special library train- 
ing and tutoring in the library course, you will have to'drop something 
that is already in. What would you take out of the curriculum, if you 
are going to put in some special library work? The results of that 
survey have been published in the A.L.A. Bulletin, so that subject is in 
the minds of library school directors. 

If now the Medical Library Association can place its opinion before 
those people, it would be a very appropriate time, I should say, for 
something as to certification, as to standards, and as to the possibilities 
of training to come forward. 

President Marshall: There is one thing I believe we should mention 
in this regard, and that’ is recognition. People in general subject fields, 
general libraries, general university libraries, speak of special libraries 
as if it were one field. The term “special libraries” is as broad as is the 
term “general libraries,’ and each type of special library is distinct in 
itself. Certainly a medical library is just as different from a law library 
as from a university library. Its problems are different. The training 
for each one would have to be separately done. As far as I know, nothing 
has been done by any other special field as regards education for the 
specialty. It seems to me we might be pioneers. 

Miss Anne Cohen: 1 think the problem of recruiting will depend 
a great deal on the problem of salaries during interneship. I remember 
at an A.L.A. meeting a number of years ago, the problem of interne- 
ship was brought up and the same questions were raised, as to what 
the salaries were going to be during the period of interneship. Nat- 
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urally, it would mean an extra year of training. If any girl, who has the 
time or the money to invest in an extra year of training, is available, 
she might prefer to take a Master’s degree at a recognized library 
school, which would eventually pay her a much higher salary. 

Chairman Fulton: But she would not be nearly so useful in a 
medical library. 

Miss Cohen: From the point of view of her investment and her 
education, it would certainly be more advantageous to her. It seems 
to me that in discussing this problem, the committee should consider 
whether it would not be possible to pay some part of a librarian’s 
salary. These days a girl out of library school can get a pretty decent 
salary. To just work for board and room would put the student on the 
basis of a freshman in school. By the time we have reached our B.A. 
and B.S. degrees, we may have responsibilities, and we most certainly 
have to be self-supporting. I think that is « very serious problem in 
considering interneship for medical librarians, 

President Marshall: Undoubtedly it is; and still, to me it speaks for 
itself that during these difficult war times, when help has been harder 
to get than ever before, there has never been a time that we didn’t have 
applicants for our training course. 

Mr. Fry: There has been a discussion about the librarian, what she 
should know. My school has found more recently that far more impor- 
tant in the selection of a medical student is the medical aptitude test, 
more so than his background and the training that he has had. The 
little experience I have had with hiring people, and occasionally having 
to fire them, suggests that the most important thing is the temperament 
of that student. It is more important than the particular training. The 
very best assistant I had was a person who knew nothing about the 
background, and in no time at all was a good librarian. It may’ be that 
you could set up an aptitude test in this interneship. 

President Marshall: 1 think that is very important. I said we should 
be concerned with recruitment of qualified personnel, and I didn’t 
mean educationally alone. I meant personally and temperamentally 
suited to this type of work. All of this would have to be considered in 
the study. 

Miss Marjorie Wildes: 1 wonder whether the library schools are 
amenable to this. It has been my understanding that all library schools 
require their recent graduates to accept a salary of not less than 
$1,800.00. How are you able to get library school graduates? 

President Marshall: Well, this is not a position, you know. This is 
a training unit. We call it going to school. 

Mr. Fry: An extension course. 

President Marshall: 1 wish it might be correlated with a library 
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school program. But thus far it has not been so correlated, and I haven't 
found any library school that is interested in following it through. I do 
think that the approval of this association, and the backing of this 
association, for some sort of a plan might achieve correlation with a 
library school program, because it would bring to it official recognition. 

Miss Estelle Brodman: 1 would like to say, in addition to Miss An- 
derson’s remarks, that a course in medical library administration will 
probably be given to the undergraduates in the first year at library 
school, if there is enough backing for it. I think if this association went 
on record as approving such a course for first-year library students, 
that there would be no question that that course would be given. 

Miss Elisabeth Runge: In Waco, Texas, they have just opened a new 
hospital library at the Providence Sanatorium. A Doctor Aynesworth 
recently died and left his library. I had a visitor one day, who said 
she had been appointed librarian. She has a B.S. degree from the 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas. I said, ‘How did you 
get the job?” She said, “I was a school librarian in Waco, and they 
asked me to be the medical librarian. I know nothing about medicine. 
I have a father and a brother who are doctors, however.’”’ (Laughter. ) 

She said, ‘‘My brother sent me down here to ask you if you would 
teach me something about a medical library.’’ She spent two days in 
Galveston. I tried to show her and teach her what I could in that short 
time. And then I said, “May I ask you what kind of a salary you are 
going to get?” She said, ‘““Yes, I am getting a very fine one, $250.00 a 
month.” I said, ‘That is an awful lot!’ She said, “Well, I was getting 
$150.00, and they asked what I would come for, and I said $250.00 
and they said it would be all right.” 

So she came down to me for two days instruction, and she said she 
was going to Houston. I said, “Call on Miss Holt at the Houston Acad- 
emy of Medicine, because she has had experience with practitioners, and 
you will probably have them, and you may learn something from her.” 
She went there, and I later had a letter from her. She said she was 
going down to McCloskey Hospital, Temple, Texas, to get some medical 
periodicals. So you see, if you have a little bit of nerve and a little bit of 
education, I guess you can get what you want. (Laughter. ) 

Miss Hallam: In connection with what Miss Runge just said, if we 
could arrange to have a group of people trained and have this on an 
organized basis under the Medical Library Association, or under some 
other organization, then these untrained people might not be getting 
these positions, because trained people would be available. The li- 
braries would receive the benefit, because the expense of training people 
after they are in positions would be avoided. 

President Marshall: 1 am so interested in this program that I would 
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even like to see a loan fund established from our savings, if properly 
qualified persons were not able to take this interneship, and were seri- 
ously interested, and were approved by a selecting committee as having 
the proper qualifications for this work. The association might, by con- 
tract, as in other educational institutions, establish a loan fund from 
which sufficient amounts could be loaned to trainees. I believe it would 
result in general benefit. 

Miss Hlavac: Returning to my original question, do you or do you 
not feel that after a short period of time this group of trained librarians 
contributes enough to receive some compensation for its services in a 
medical library. Your experience with these trainees makes your opinion 
authoritative. 

President Marshall: You would be surprised how little they can con- 
tribute for several months, for four or five months. It depends on the 
person. They can certainly perform routine tasks; routines can be taught 
very quickly. But as far as subject work or reference- work or subject 
cataloguing is concerned, they are not helpful for a while. 

Miss Esther Garson: I think it is a good idea, if any one interested in 
studying medical librarianship would take her field work in a medical 
or hospital library. She would get a lot of education that way. I had to 
do five months when I was a student, and I did it all in medical li- 
braries. . 

President Marshall: That would be fine, except that most library 
schools have practically done away with field work. I had it, but the 
girls that have been sent to me have stayed for two weeks. 

Dr. Francis: This seems an admirable scheme, as anyone might ex- 
pect of anything thought out and carried out by Miss Marshall. The 
only violent exception I feel I must take is concerning the word, intern- 
* ship, which means living in. I don’t think paying board and lodging is 
quite the equivalent. I don’t like to see the good old medical term 
“internship” misused. 

President Marshall: As a matter of fact, we call ours a residency, 
Dr. Francis. An interneship generally means a rotating interneship, the 
trainee living in; and a residency is a training unit in any one subject. 
In library work, I called it an interneship because the library school 
papers and professional papers call it the interneship method of train- 
ing, rather than residency. 

Miss Helen Bayne: You know, I am just a little bit of a spitfire, and 
I feel that before we try to pull up non-medical librarians by the boot- 
straps, and try to make expert medical librarians out of them, that we 
should do what we can for ourselves first. I think there are fully one 
hundred twenty-five women and men here, who are connected with 
educational institutions. 
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Now, some of these people have faculty rating, some do not. Some 
work forty-two hours a week, some work seventy-five hours. That is 
your own affair, if you want to go in there and work half the night, and 
all day Sunday. But how many hours are required of your staff? Do you 
have decent salaries? Do you have a five-day week? Do you go to the 
faculty meetings? 

If you are supposed to be able to help men who are earning fine 
salaries to do a good piece of research work, then you are one of their 
peers. I do not think that you can get young women, as smart as they 
are nowadays and as good-looking, and as hard as it is to get help, to 
come to work for board and room. You know very well that you are 
glad to pay $120.00 to get somebody to stay there and mind the tele- 
phone while you come here. (Laughter and applause. ) 

You have to make the field more attractive, There has to be a fu- 
ture. You have to be sure of some sort of a pension when you get too 
old to heave the books up on the shelves. I think that we should look 
to our own particular study. I think before we start getting all these 
young people in who are going to be trained, say in Louisiana, and who 
will go to Timbuctoo only to find that they can’t live on what they get, 
that first we should look to ourselves. If you don’t mind, I think that 
there is so much ladylike reserve and hush-hush about what we get in 
the way of pay that it is ridiculous. 

The reason I speak up in this way is that I am very well treated 
where I work. I am a faculty member. I have a Carnegie pension fund 
looking me in the face in a few years. I have a five-day week. I believe 
in struggling and fighting to pull other people up. I think we should 
help first the people already in this work and then get the young people 
in afterwards. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: This is fine. I am sure that we have all been 
wanting to hear this kind of a discussion. 

Dr. Banay: I want to say very much the same thing that Miss Bayne 
said. The only way we can raise standards is to start with ourselves. We 
can certify all our members and set up standards as far as salaries, work- 
ing hours, and other duties go. If we do start with our own membership, 
and contact the American College of Surgeons and the American Medi- 
cal Association, we could do it. Both the American College of Surgeons 
and the American Medical Association have standards for recognized 

hospitals. As you all know, one of their requirements is that all recog- 
nized hospitals are supposed to have a medical library, stating the size of 
the library, the working hours, etc., with the vague restriction that it 
should be under the supervision of a “qualified” medical librarian. 

Now, this is rather vague, because the American Medical Association 
and the American College of Surgeons do not state what a “qualified” 
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medical librarian is. If we do not set the standards, and if we do not 
contact the American College of Surgeons and the American Medical 
Association, how would they know what a “qualified” medical librarian 
is? (Applause. ) 

Miss Manson: When I was the medical library resident in New 
Orleans, I found that the salary covered all of my expenses except in- 
surance. 

Mr. T. P. Fleming: 1 would like to ask Miss Marshall if she has 
given any thought to the number of such trained people who could be 
absorbed annually by medical libraries, at the rate of pay that they would 
necessarily demand after such training. 

President Marshall: Well, I have only the sheaf of correspondence 
which has been on my desk constantly this last year with requests for 
help. I have been able to suggest nobody. I find other people are in the 
same situation. 

Mr. Fleming: 1 am afraid you misinterpret my remarks. I wasn’t 
inferring that we couldn’t absorb them. I wanted to know if you had 
any idea of how many could be absorbed. I know that in the course that 
is given at Columbia, everybody is placed, and at a fairly decent salary. 
People in libraries want more students who have taken the course. But 
what I want to know is: How big could this thing be and still meet the 
demands, and not glut the market? 

President Marshall: 1 said in my paper that some one library school 
might undertake such a course. I was speaking of one library school 
because I don’t feel that it is an enormous library school problem at all. 
We will not have hordes of people flocking to do medical library work. 
It takes a particular personality, a particular taste, and that would be a 
part of the study of the committee which I hope will be appointed. 

Mr. Fleming: If fifty were trained in one year, wouldn't it probably 
glut the market? 

President Marshall: 1 don’t think you would ever have fifty. I think 
fifty could be placed immediately right now. 

Mrs. Cunningham: For seven years I have had student assistants, 
who have been taking their training at the Peabody School of Library 
Science on a two-year basis, working for me half time; and the next 
year reversing their hours so they covered all library courses. I have 
tried to explain to these students that they do not get as much training 
as they would by a residency or an interneship, but it certainly has given 
them a very much better opportunity to develop background because 
they have done reference work and helped with circulation. But even 
then, with this experience behind them, although they have wanted to 
go into medical libraries, they have not been able to feel the least assur- 
ance that they would be placed in a medical library, even with the short- 
ages of personnel that we have had recently. 
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I have in mind one girl who is coming back to me now as an 
assistant who had to take a position in a non-medical library that she 
really did not want because it came so close to her graduation day and 
no job in a medical library turned up I think a survey such as you out- 
line should include a survey of what the possibilities are and how many 
positions were available during a given year. 

President Marshall: 1 would suggest that those of you who are 
needing assistants speak to Mrs. Cunningham, if she knows any one 
who is available. That is all part of the same problem. I am only pro- 
posing that it needs study. 

Miss Sue Biethan: In the interneship at Michigan, they work in 
the reference department, in the graduate reading room, and occasional- 
ly in the medical library. I have had two assistants who have been schol- 
ars in the Library School. One of them was very successful, and she is 
now librarian in the Department of Public Health Library in Michigan. 
They use us as a sort of stepping stone. We have had several come, and 
go to much better positions. A Michigan scholarship pays $1,400.00 
and a fellowship $1,675.00. 

Miss Bayne: 1 think hospitals, schools of pharmacy, and medical 
schools have quite a large placement to make. 

President Marshall: In this connection, Miss Pliefke has some 
information for you about the employment questions that have come 
to the association. 

Miss Pliefke: 1 am wondering if the employment service could be 
integrated into the general program for training medical librarians. 
We don’t have a well worked out employment service. It is handled by 
the secretary, more or less on the side, as it can be worked in. But as I 
told you in my report the other day, we have had a great many calls 
from libraries for assistants. It seems to me that this service could be 
worked out as part of our program, that we could do away with a situa- 
tion where trained medical librarians cannot find positions, and where 
so many medical libraries also have difficulty in trying to get competent 
help. We should have records of qualified library assistants and put 
them in contact with the libraries that are looking for trained people. 

It seems to me that part of our difficulty is simply that there has 
been no good clearing house for taking care of the two problems in 
an integrated fashion. As a matter of fact, I was going to suggest to the 
Executive Committee that the employment service should be taken from 
the Secretary and placed in the hands of a separate individual or a 
_ Separate committee, that could really take care of the problem with 
the promptness that is necessary, both for the person looking for an 
assistant, and for the person looking for a position. Perhaps that service 
could be included in our program. 

Chairman Fulton: Ladies and gentlemen, there is a motion before the 
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house. Are you ready for the question? The motion is that a committee 
be appointed by the President of the association to consider the possi- 
bilities of adoption of a training program and standards for medical 
librarianship. Are you ready for the question? 

Mrs. Cunningham: | still think it should be correlated with the 
placement bureau, as Miss Pliefke has suggested. I think the two 
things are very intimately connected, the question of training and 
standards and the question of the development of a clearing house for 
possible jobs, and applicants to fill them. 

Mr. Fleming: Wouldn't it be possible to vote this motion before 
the house, and then put this other question as a separate motion? Let’s 
pass this motion first. 

Chairman Fulton: 1 think Mr. Postell’s motion is before us. Those 
in favor will please say Aye. Opposed? 

. .. The motion was passed unanimously. . . . 

Mr. Fry: I should like to move that this committee also be em- 
powered to handle the employment situation or take it over; and since 
they are the committee who would want to be in contact with the em- 
ployment problem, that that also be made the problem of that com- 
mittee, as long as it has as its objective the particular study of certifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Postell: 1 second that motion. 

Chairman Fulton: Any further discussion? 

Miss Marion Dondale: 1 understand that the committee to make 
this study was to be temporary, and I should think a committee which 
took care of the placement operation would be a permanent one. 

Mr. Fry: As long as this committee is functioning as a certification 
committee, it deals with something you are not going to solve in the 
next five or ten years. (Laughter. ) 

Miss Margaret C. Taylor: If this group would be interested in the 
experience of another organization, I might contribute something. I 
have a great deal of temerity, I am sure, to speak to you people, when 
I am probably the newest and the greenest member of your association. 
But you might be interested in the experiences of another organization 
which has had the same problems. 

I am also a medical record librarian, and have been in the past on 
the Education Board of the American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians which plans the curricula for the schools all over the United 
States. Our organization faced this problem in 1931 of raising standards, 
raising salaries, and recruiting qualified people for the field. 

They appointed a committee of three people to make a survey of the 
possibilities. After working about two years, the first school for record 
librarians was opened in 1933, and was approved by the national or- 
ganization of Record Librarians in 1934. We have had some fifteen 
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years of experience since then. I would like to say this, that in those 
fifteen years the salary situation for record librarians has changed very 
markedly as a result of the training program, the raising of standards, 
the certification of members based on those higher standards, and the 
publicity which has been accomplished through the organization’s 
bulletin. 

As recently as when I myself graduated from the record library 
school in 1935, the first position I was offered paid a salary of only 
$85.00 a month. That was not even a low salary, because I know of 
places in the Middle West and South which were paying record librarians 
at that time around $50.00 a month, and possibly their lunches. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

At the present time, the largest agency, that is, Miss Larson’s agency 
in Chicago, would not even bother to handle correspondence for any 
one wanting a record librarian if offering less than $175.00 a month, 
even for an assistantship. 

That has been very definitely the result of the training and that 
certification program. In the beginning we did without outside help. 
Dr. MacEachern of The American College of Surgeons sponsored our 
organization and helped immeasurably all the way through. 

It was not until 1942 that we requested the American Medical As- 
sociation to take over the inspection and approval of our schools. At 
the present time we have thirteen schools in the United States. Now 
when they send the representative from the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals to inspect the hospital for interneships and resi- 
dencies, they also inspect the record library school. 

The Registry for record librarians was opened in 1933, and, as is 
usual with organizations, those who were members at the time were 
given a two-year period in which to become registered without examina- 
tion. Since 1935 every one who has become entitled to call himself a 
registered record librarian has done so on the basis of a written 
examination. The examinations are given in various parts of the United 
States twice a year. 

If you have any questions that you would like to ask, on how that 
thing has functioned, I would be glad to answer them. Incidentally, I 
would like to mention this: You are talking of being afraid of not 
being able to get people for this sort of residency training, or interne 
training, without paying them. We charge tuition for our training, and 
many of our applicants are college graduates who also have business 
training, and they spend a year in the hospital. The minimum tuition in 
any hospital that I know of is $125.00 a year. It is a twelve-months 
course. I know of no school which up until the war years, did not have 
more applicants than it could possibly take. 

One other comment: When you talk about the possibility of positions 
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in the medical library field, I would like to quote Dr. Buerki of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who at one time was out at the hospital 
at the University of Wisconsin. This hospital is a four hundred bed 
hospital, and they had only a small medical library. But he said, ‘The 
way to develop a library is to hire a librarian, and let her develop it, 
and not wait for the demands of the staff. The demands will grow as 
soon as there is some one there to satisfy them.’ 

So I would not worry too much on that score, or about the openings. 
That will develop as soon as you have the people who are known to be 
trained and qualified to fill those positions. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Ballard: Mr. Postell’s original motion was for a committee to 
report to the meeting next year and the other motion for employment 
is an executive job, and I think they should be divorced at this time. 
It might be that a special committee would be discharged at the next 
meeting, and the employment service left up in the air. I think we 
should divorce the two. 

Chairman Fulton: Thank you. Any further comment? If not, will 
those in favor of the motion please say Aye? Opposed? I think in this 
case we will have a show of hands. Will those opposed to the motion 
raise their hands? Will the proposer of the motion restate it, please? Will 
you restate your motion? 

Mr. Ballard: 1 didn’t call for a motion. I called for a point of order, 
just to clear up the situation. Mr. Fry's motion was that the employ- 
ment tasks should be put onto the special survey committee, and I think 
they should be separate. I couldn’t make a motion unless I made an 
amendment to his motion. 

Mr. Fry: It comes back to a misunderstanding on my part when 
Mr. Postell made his first motion. I thought it was a temporary com- 
mittee. The second motion did not include the word “temporary.” I 
thought it was a committee to work in that field of certification as a 
regular committee of the association, 

Chairman Fulton: Do you wish to withdraw your motion? 

Mr. Fry: I will withdraw my motion. 

Chairman Fulton: Now, Mr. Ballard. 

Mr. Ballard: 1 make a motion that a special committee be appointed 
to take over the employment situation from the Secretary. 

. .. The motion was seconded. .. . 

Mr. Fry: When I said I would withdraw my motion, what I wanted 
to do was to have the committee appointed for Mr. Postell’s motion, 
and then have the same committee handle the employment service. If 
the committee which studies certification carries on its investigation, it 
will certainly want to have on hand the information about opportunities 
and salaries, and applications for jobs. 
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Chairman Fulton: There seems to be a sharp difference of opinion. 

Mr. Adams: May I make a compromise suggestion here? I would 
suggest that the appointment of an employment service is perfectly in 
order as a function of the Executive Committee. Therefore, why can't 
the Executive Committee appoint one of the members of this study 
committee to handle the employment problem as an additional duty? 
I don’t think it is necessary to pass on it in the form of a motion. It 
is merely an executive appointment. 

Chairman Fulton: What then is your pleasure? 

Mr. Fry: Mr. Postell’s motion has ben passed, has it not? 

Chairman Fulton: Yes. 

Mr. Ballard: \sn’t there a motion before the house? Was my motion 
seconded? 

Chairman Fulton: Mr. Ballard’s motion is before us, and I believe 
it has been seconded. Is there any further discussion? Are you clear as 
to what Mr. Ballard’s motion is? 

Dr. Francis: Not at all. 

Mr. Ballard: 1 moved that a committee be appointed to take over 
the employment service from the Secretary, and that it be a permanent 
committee, to be appointed by the President, three members. 

Chairman Fulton: You have lieard Mr. Ballard’s motion. Are you 
ready for the question? 

Mr. Postell: Dr. Fulton, it seems to me that this employment com- 
mittee is going to need a little study. I don’t know exactly how it would 
function. I think it is needed, but I just wonder if an employment com- 
mittee can be set up without some thought being given to it first. 

Miss Naylor: If the Secretary has been handling it alone, why can’t 
a committee handle it? It is a question of answering the mail. 

Chairman Fulton: To bring this discussion to a head—. 

Mr. Adams: The Secretary is attempting to handle this, in addition 
to her other duties, It does seem to me perfectly feasible for one mem- 
ber, devoting full free time to such a job, to handle it, rather than a 
three-member committee. In short, it seems to me more of an executive 
function than a committee function. 

Chairman Fulton: 1 think the only way to bring this discussion to a 
head is to call for the question. Those in favor of Mr. Ballard’s motion 
will please say Aye. Those opposed? The motion is not carried. 

I now have the pleasure of turning over the meeting to your Presi- 
dent, who will conduct the business meeting. She will doubtless have 
more skill in parliamentary procedure than I have. (Laughter. ) 
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Proceedings of the Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Medical Library Association Held 
at New Haven, Connecticut, 

March 25-27, 1946 


ROM beginning to end the post-war convention of the Medical 

Library Association was a gala occasion. After the long interval 

of four years when meetings were interdicted by the war it was 
good to gather together once more, to renew friendships and to ex- 
change professional ideas. We were delighted not only by the record 
attendance but also by the reappearance of our Canadian members and 
even more by the presence of delegates from London, Paris and The 
Hague. 

This was our forty-fifth convention. Only twice during the forty-eight 
years of our existence as a professional organization has there been an 
interruption in the regular annual sessions. The first break occurred 
during World War I when no meeting was held in 1918, although 
the 1917 meeting had been held as scheduled. Unknowingly, the pat- 
tern was repeated during World War II with one war meeting held 
in 1942 after the outbreak of hostilities, followed by postponement of 
further conventions until the end of the war. 

It was the first time that the association had met at Yale University 
and for most of the members it was their first visit to the Yale Medical 
Library and to the Historical Library in which is housed the famous 
Cushing collection. As the dates were scheduled between terms, we 
quickly made ourselves at home round about the campus and especially 
all over the beautiful library building at 333 Cedar Street. For our 
sessions the Historical Library itself had been converted into an audi- 
torium and for there days its scholarly and medieval atmosphere was dis- 
turbed by the clamor and commotion made by a gathering of nearly 
two hundred lively medical librarians. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, MARCH 25, 1946 


... The first session was called to order at 10:15 A.M. by the Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Louise Marshall. . . . 
President Marshall: This is indeed an auspicious occasion. We have 
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wanted to come to Yale for a long, long time, and now we come after 
having been separated for a four year period. The war is over as far 
as hostilities are concerned but it is not yet over for medical libraries. 
We are, however, again able to come together and to discuss our prob- 
lems as we have in the past. 

There are more of us than there have ever been before. Formerly, 
we have had new medical librarians representing one year’s growth in 
membership. At this meeting we have four years’ growth. You are all 
very, very welcome in the Medical Library Association. We have taken 
pride in making ours a very friendly group, so feel perfectly free to 
speak to whomever you like. We are all wearing badges bearing our 
names, and the names of the libraries with which we are connected, 
and we hope each of you will get acquainted with everyone else. We 
feel that the most important part of any meeting is the opportunity 
for personal contact with kindred spirits. 

It is a great pleasure to be in this beautiful library which we have 
looked forward to so long to seeing. It is a pleasure to greet you here 
and to introduce to you the people who use this library, who are re- 
sponsible for it. 

May I introduce to you first the Dean of the Medical School of Yale, 
who is also the head of the Department of Medicine. Dr. Blake has 
specialized in infectious diseases, and during the war was chairman of 
the Army and Navy Research Council, Epidemiological Research Board, 
and made a survey in the Pacific Theatre. We very much admire his 
scholarly attainments, but we look upon him here as our host. May I 
introduce Dr. Blake. (Applause. ) 

Dr. Francis G. Blake: President Marshall, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It gives me the greatest pleasure to welcome you here on behalf of the 
Yale University School of Medicine and to express to you our great 
happiness in your decision to come here for the first meeting after the 
war. I am sure that all of us—and I hope you will, too—whenever you 
come through the rotunda into this beautiful room, feel the presence of 
Harvey Cushing, for it was his energetic interest and enthusiasm which 
resulted in the launching of the plans for this beautiful library in 
which we are assembled here today. 

I am sure that it would be appropriate, because of this, if I read 
to you a quotation from Harvey Cushing, which expresses his concep- 
tion of the proper influence of the library, of libraries in general, but 
more particularly the proper influence of a medical library in the life 
of medical schools, and in medical education. 

I will quote from him: “From the spirit that hovers over some 
obscure volume of parentage and birthplace unknown, times forgotten 
may be reconstructed, the sequence of discovery unravelled, the tend- 
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encies of thought traced, the relation of yesterday and tomorrow better 
understood. This, then, is the true function of the library, to quicken 
the dormant book so that it may speak again; and with those who treat 
it lovingly and compassionately its spirit enters eagerly into communion. 
To these a library becomes a laboratory for the crystallization of ideas 
perhaps long expressed, out of which process new ideas have their 
birth.” 

Again, may I extend to all of you the very cordial welcome of the 
Yale University School of Medicine, and our very best wishes for the 
successful meeting, which I am sure, even from a very casual perusal of 
your splendid program, you will have. We are glad to have you here. 
( Applause. ) 

President Marshall: Our next speaker is a librarian. While he is not 
a medical librarian, I am told that he has been one of the moving factors 
here at Yale in helping to build up special collections and to encourage 
the special graduate school libraries. He has been described to me as a 
realist with strong convictions. It is a pleasure to introduce to you Mr. 
James T. Babb, the Librarian of Yale University. 

Mr. James T. Babb: 1 am glad to welcome you all to New Haven 
on behalf of the libraries of Yale University. There are some forty-two 
libraries, and it seems to me that a new one crops up every week. 

This library building is the latest building erected here at Yale, 
and I know that you are all going to look it over very carefully. I should 
suggest possibly, besides visiting the main library (the building is the 
Sterling Memorial Library), that you visit the Law School Library, 
across the street from the main library. You might also be interested 
in seeing some of the libraries of the ten undergraduate colleges at 
Yale. Each college has a library. If you would like to do so, I should 
suggest your going to Silliman College. It is the most recently built 
college and, of course, it profited by the mistakes and omissions that 
were made in other libraries. It is a small library in the number of 
books, but it has shelf and stack space for somewhere between twenty 
and thirty thousand volumes, and so some day there will be a very fine 
library in that college. 

I am also delighted at the opportunity to meet many of you. I don’t 
know many medical librarians and there is certainly no reason for me 
to feel about them the way I do about my several doctors: that I shall 
need to visit them only once a year, professionally. Just about this time 
last year, I did get a little irritated at the Army Medical Library. I had 
two important appointments to make in the Yale University Library, 
and was on the point of seriously considering three people, when all 
three of them were snatched up by the Army Medical Library. I feel 
sure that the Army Medical Library now has a fine staff. 
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Tomorrow afternoon you are invited to the University Library, and 
I hope you will all come. We shall welcome you, and be at your service. 
Thank you. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: | am sure we will have great sympathy with 
our next speaker because he is the Chairman of the Medical Library 
Committee. We all deal with chairmen of medical library committees. 
Dr. Harvey is a surgeon. Many of us also know him as the author of 
a book on hemostasis. It is a pleasure to introduce Dr. Samuel C. Harvey. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. Samuel C. Harvey. It is a pleasure for me also to have the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming you officially, as Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee. There are certain things that you may not observe here, which 
it seems to me you should have in mind at the start. While this is, 
technically, a medical library, under the administration of the School 
of Medicine, it is much more than that. It covers what might be called 
the interests of a medical center; perhaps even further than that. 

In this are the interests of the School of Medicine primarily, the 
School of Nursing, the Department of Psychiatry, the Department of 
Psychology, Sociology, that lies across the street from us, and also the 
interests of the hospital as regards a library. So it has a rather broad 
coverage, being, as you well know, not only a library of current litera- 
ture, but also a library of historical literature. 

Another distinction, I think, which is somewhat important, is that 
it has no architectural facade, so you can’t mistake the outside of the 
building for the library. Mr. Keogh once proposed that over every 
architectural library should be placed a motto saying, ‘“This is not the 
library. The library is within.” 

The organization of the library is somewhat unique also, because 
the Chairman of the Library Committee actually has very few duties. 
The Dean handles the budget, which is a very favorable situation from 
my standpoint. Dr. Fulton provides all the necessary advice. Miss 
Wildes and Miss Stanton provide the actual technical library work 
which is well handled by them. I don’t have to interfere with that at all. 
So I am left with only two obligations, insofar as I can see: One is 
covering, while Dr. Fulton and Dr. Blake are away at the same time, 
which they frequently are; and the other is welcoming the Medical 
Library Association when they visit Yale. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: After such addresses of welcome, I quite agree 
with the recent song, with which you are all familiar, “Let It Snow, 
Let It Snow, Let It Snow.” The atmosphere is warm and friendly inside. 
We are very happy to be at Yale, and I am sure this is going to be a 
most successful meeting. I hope that our speakers will find time to attend 
some of our sessions and get acquainted with us personally. I am sure 
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we all appreciate the welcome which has been extended to us. (Ap- 
plause. ) . 

And now we are going to hear something about the history of the 
Yale Medical School. It seems to me that one of the nice things about 
our programs and meetings in different medical libraries throughout 
the country has been the instruction we have received in local history 
and local libraries. It is a pleasure to introduce to you the Professor of 
Anatomy at Yale, who will tell us about the history of the Yale Medical 
School, Dr. Burr. ( Applause. ) 

... Dr. Harold S, Burr read his paper, ‘The Founding of the Yale 
Medical School.” (cf. July Bulletin) ... 

President Marshall: Our next speaker is a specialist in the book. 
Thetfe is no real librarian who does not receive a real thrill, an esthetic 
thrill, from handling and examining a beautiful book. This speaker 
is indeed a specialist in that. He bears the title of ‘“The Printer to Yale 
University,” and has designed a great many beautiful books in that 
capacity. It is a great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Carl Purington 
Rollins. (Applause. ) 

..+ Mr. Rollins read his paper, “The Physiology of the Book’’ . . . 

President Marshall: Our next speaker is very well known to medical 
librarians since they are interested in the history of medicine. We have 
long been familiar with Dr. Castiglioni’s name, and it is a particular 
pleasure to meet him in person, and to visualize the person who has 
created the “History of Medicine’ with which we are all so familiar. 
Dr. Castiglioni. (Applause. ) 

... Dr. Arturo Castiglioni read his paper, ‘Libraries and Librarians.” 
(cf. July Bulletin) ... 

President Marshall: In acknowledging Dr. Castiglioni’s very gracious 
tribute to librarians, I am sure there is one fact that he has overlooked: 
that medical librarians deal with the medical profession, than which 
there is no greater privilege. If we have been able to reflect in any small 
part the courtesies which physicians have shown to librarians, it will have 
been a.gratification rather than a duty. 

Our next speaker needs no introduction to the medical library pro- 
fession. The world of science knows him as one of our leading physi- 
ologists. We know hiin also as a bibliophile, and as a friend of libraries. 
By his own acknowledgment, he is a specialist in shelving books and 
upsetting librarians. As I look around the room, I think we may agree 
that he is a specialist in shelving books. I notice that some of the most 
interesting volumes are placed behind bars and on top shelves for the 
meeting of this association. May I introduce our very good friend and 
host, Dr. John F. Fulton. (Applause. ) 

. . . Dr. Fulton read his paper, “History of the Yale Medical Li- 
braries.” (cf. July Bulletin) ... 
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President Marshall: We very much appreciate this program of hos- 
pitality and orientation. If there are particular questions, I am sure the 
home team will be glad to answer them. The society will now go into 
executive session. 


The Business Meeting, First Session 


President Marshall: 1 am warned that the program is very full, and 
that we must hold very carefully to our time schedule. We even 
have a bell. We propose to ring the bell, according to the time sched- 
ule, as a reminder to those who overstep their allotment of min- 
utes. 

It is a very distinguished bell, by the way. You will be interested 
in seeing it more closely. It is attached to an inkwell, which stood on 
Dr. Cushing’s desk; and by turning the book on the base of the inkwell, 
the bell rings. So you will feel complimented rather than otherwise 
by its use. Our first report is the report of the Executive Committee. Mrs. 
Alderson. 

. . . Mrs. Lily Hanvey Alderson read her report; it was accepted 
as read.... 

President Marshall: We next have the report of the Secretary, Miss 
Pliefke. 

.. . The Secretary, Miss Frida Pliefke, read her report, which also 
was accepted as read... . 

President Marshall: Now we will have the report of our general 
of finance, Miss Hallam. It has been a real problem to manage the 
finances of our association during these difficult times of Federal reports. 
It is a pleasure to introduce Miss Hallam. (Applause. ) 

... The Treasurer, Miss Bertha Hallam, read her report, which was 
approved.... 

President Marshall: It is indeed a gratification that a library associa- 
tion should have money in the bank. It now becomes my duty to ap- 
point an Auditing Committee to meet with Miss Hallam and report on 
the examination of the books. I will appoint Dr. Dittrick as chairman 
of that committee, to act with Dr. Rucker and Miss Eleanor Fair. The 
committee may make its own arrangements as to when it will meet, and 
will report at the business meeting on Wednesday. 

We will now have the report of the Publications Committee, Dr. 
Malloch. 

. . . Dr. Archibald Malloch read his report. Its acceptance was 
voted. ... 

President Marshall: We will now have the report of the Manager 
of The Exchange, Miss Naylor. 

. . . Miss Mildred V. Naylor read her report, which was accepted 
as fead.... 
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President Marshall: 1 am sure we may return the compliment, and 
say how proud we are to have Miss Naylor as Manager of The Exchange. 
(Applause. ) 

No one can appreciate the operation of The Exchange who has not 
seen the enormous amount of detail which goes into the collection of 
these lists, their distribution, and the final assignment of material. It 
is an endless task. This is the most successful project of its kind in the 
entire library world and I think we may be very proud of it. ( Applause.) 

We next have the report of the Finance Committee, Colonel Jones. 

. . » Colonel H. W. Jones read his report... . 

President Marshall: You have heard the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Do I hear any questions or comments concerning the investments 
of the association? 

Dr. Fulton: 1 should like to move that the report be referred to the 
new Executive Committee for study. 

President Marshall: Do I hear a second to that motion? 

. .. The motion was seconded and passed unanimously. .. . 

President Marshall: Our next report deals with a subject which is 
very close to the hearts of medical librarians. To us, more than to gen- 
eral librarians, periodicals and serial publications represent a vital prob- 
lem. Let us have the report of the Committee on Periodicals and Serial 
Publications, including the Committee on Joint Priorities, Mrs. Eileen 
Cunningham. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. Cunningham: Because the Association has met so early this 
year, because events in the world have been moving so fast, and because 
information has been coming through so slowly, this report will have to 
be, to a great extent, inadequate. 

Some of the information that I will be able to give you reached me 
practically as I was coming into the room. So you will have to forgive 
the fact that this year the report may have to be amplified later 2s more 
accurate information is received. Also, a fairly extensive report came 
out in a recent issue of the Bulletin, and this report is to be regarded 
as supplementary to that. 

... Mrs. Cunningham read her report, which was accepted... . 

President Marshall: This is certainly a matter that medical librarians 
will want to think about, to discuss. 

The next report is from another committee on which Mrs. Cunning- 
ham is our representative, the report of the Joint Committee on 
Devastated and Other Libraries of the Council of National Library 
Associations. 

Mrs. Cunningham: There is no report to make on that particular 
committee this year. There have been no meetings other than meetings 
fully discussed previously. 
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President Marshall: Under these circumstances we will have the 
report of the Membership Committee, Miss Williams. 

. . . Miss Louise Williams read her report. It was accepted as 
goad... . 

President Marshall: 1 think the Membership Committee has done 
a wonderful job. We are growing up these days. The group which was 
so small in the old days is taking unto itself varied activities and widen- 
ing interests as the years go on. We welcome new life and new blood 
into our group, the while we are anxious to maintain the close personal 
contact with each other, of which we have always been so proud. 

May we have the next report of the committee that has in charge 
our book child, “The Medical Library Handbook,” Miss Doe. 

. .. Miss Janet Doe read the report on “The Medical Library Hand- 
book,” which was accepted... . 

President Marshall: 1 believe Miss Doe has another report, from the 
Special Committee on Medical Library Procedure. 

Miss Doe: The Special Committee on Medical Library Procedure 
is, in a way, an outgrowth of The Handbook Committee. The associa- 
tion receives a number of inquiries for advice on how to organize a li- 
brary, what classifications to use, what books to select, and so on; and to 
relieve the secretary of such a burden of work, these inquiries have 
been turned over to a Special Committee on Procedure. That committee 
was formed of The Handbook Committee, since the individuals repre- 
sented there have studied their particular problems and were in a posi- 
tion to advise people asking about those. 

. . . Miss Doe read the balance of her report. It was adopted... . 

President Marshall: Next is the report of the Committee on Medical 
Library Service to the Armed Forces of the United States. This com- 
mittee is finishing its task as of this meeting. There may be a successor 
to its service, but our formal work is completed with the cessation of 
hostilities. 

. . . President Marshall read her report, which was accepted. . . . 

President Marshall: And now we have the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Hospital Library Service, Miss Margueriete Prime. 

Miss Prime: As my actual report is very brief, I think it might be 
well if I said a word or so about the events of the last two years. This 
committee was appointed at the request of Mr. Milam of The American 
Library Association. Its membership includes a representative from 
The American Library Association, The American College of Surgeons, 
The American Hospital Association, The American Medical Association, 
The American Psychiatric Association, and The Medical Library Associa- 


tion. 
One meeting of that committee has been held. At that time the 
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question arose as to what libraries should be included under the heading 
of hospital libraries, and it was decided that as far as the work of this 
committee was concerned, the term ‘“‘the hospital library’”’ should in- 
clude the patients’ library, the medical library, and the library of the 
nursing school. At the time of this first meeting, material was presented 
concerning the history of the development of the hospital library. This 
report we must admit was largely concerned with the patients’ library. 
At this time it was decided that it would be advisable to have a sampling 
survey of hospital libraries; and in such a sampling survey, government 
hospitals, public hospitals and private hospitals would be covered. Fur- 
ther, hospital libraries would be surveyed, which were representative of 
various regions so that city and urban communities, West as well as East, 
would be covered. 

The plan seemed to be a very satisfactory one to the representatives 
who were present. The possibility of a single individual to make such 
a survey was discussed, and various names were mentioned. Several 
sources were suggested from which funds might be made available to 
finance such a survey. There has been no meeting of this committee in 
1944 or 1945, and since the funds were not forthcoming, the survey has 
not been made. 

My formal report reads as follows: 

. . . Miss Prime read her report and it was adopted. .. . 

President Marshall: The hospital library is one of the fields of li- 
brary work that is growing, and I am sure that our representation on the 
joint committee with the A.L.A. can but be to our advantage as well as 
to theirs. We shall be interested in further developments. 

We are postponing two reports until Wednesday, the report of The 
Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting in Major Fields of Re- 
search and the report of The Joint Committee on Foreign Importations. 
Mr. Fleming cannot be here until Wednesday. 

May we have the report of The American Documentation Institute? 

Colonel Jones: Madam President and Members: With some shame 
and confusion, I have to confess that I was not able to attend the meet- 
ing of The American Documentation Institute this year, although I 
still represent the association. I no longer represent the War Depart- 
ment, and I was not in town when the meeting took place. Those meet- 
ings have now come down to a luncheon once a year, in which all sit 
around the table and you talk, if you feel like it. I doubt if anything 
important went on. 

However, I did write Watson Davis to ask him to send me a report, 
and I am sorry I didn’t get it in time for this meeting. No doubt I will 
have it shortly, and I will send it to the Executive Committee. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Marshall: The report of the Continuations Committee of 
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the Special Library Conference on Russian Materials will be heard 
on Wednesday. This ends our reports for today. 
. . The Monday morning session was recessed at 12:40 P.M... . 


Luncheon 


Pausing en route for glimpses at rare books or at portions of the ex- 
hibit on medical art displayed in the Rotunda and along ‘the corridors, 
we adjourned to the Recreation Room of the Sterling Hall of Medicine. 
Here we were guests of the Yale University Medical School at a delicious 
buffet luncheon, after which we again returned to the Historical Library 
for the afternoon program. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, MARCH 25, 1946 


. . The Monday afternoon session was called to order at 2:10 P.M. 
by President Marshall. . 

President Marshall: One of the most interesting developments in 
the medical library field, one in which we have all been personally and 
professionally interested, is the reorganization of the Army Medical 
Library. We feel particularly fortunate to have a group of the staff 
from that library here to present the plan of their reorganization and 
the work which is being done there. 

We are changing the order of the talks, and will present to you first 
the new Librarian of The Army Medical Library, Mr. Wyllis Wright. 
(Applause. ) 

... Mr. Wright read his paper, ‘Reorganization of the Army Medi- 
cal Library.” (cf. July Bulletin) ... 

President Marshall: For those of you who have to cope with the 
problems of cataloging in medium-sized libraries, it is almost beyond 
comprehension to realize the problems which must devolve upon the 
organization of a cataloging department in a library of this size. It 
is a pleasure to introduce to you Miss M. Ruth MacDonald, who will 
tell us how this is being done. Miss MacDonald. (Applause. ) 

. Miss MacDonald read her paper, ““Army Medical Library Cata- 
loging.” (cf. July Bulletin)... 

President Marshall: | fear we cannot remember all of these rules. 
May I remind these speakers to turn over their papers to Miss Pliefke 
before they leave, because we shall all want to study the details as they 
appear in the Bulletin. 

The problem of acquisition in a large collection is certainly a para- 
mount one. I wish to present to you Mr. Scott Adams, who has charge 
of this department for the Army Medical Library, and who has very 
large plans for increasing the collection with the idea of complete 
coverage for the field of medicine. Mr. Adams. (Applause. ) 
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. . . Mr. Adams read his paper, “The Acquisition Program.” (cf. 
July Bulletin) ... } 

President Marshall: You have heard about the acquisition of mate- 
rial, how it is recorded and indexed for use. Quite as important is how 
it is made available for use. The welfare of the Army Medical Library 
is so inseparably intertwined with the welfare of every medical library in 
the country that we are personally interested in how the use of the 
library is achieved. May I introduce to you Miss Helen H. Norris, who 
has charge of this service for the Army Medical Library. 

. .. Miss Norris read her paper, “Need for the Adoption of an Inter- 
library Loan Code.” (cf. July Bulletin) ... 

President Marshall: There is another project which is being carried 
on by the Army Medical Library, with which many of us may not have 
been thoroughly familiar. The library contains a great deal of valuable 
material, old material, and we know what happens to the bindings of 
old books. The restoration project has been carried on in Cleveland, 
in the branch which has been set up there during the war. Dr. Max H. 
Fisch, the Chief of the History of Medicine Division, will now tell us 
about this work. Dr. Fisch. (Applause. ) 

. . . Dr. Fisch read his report, ‘The Cleveland Restoration.” (cf. 
July Bulletin) ... 

President Marshall: You have heard of the work which has been 
done, the status of it, and how very busy they are in doing it. We now 
want to know the plans for the future. And for this, we will hear from 
Colonel Gardner, the new Director of the Army Medical Library. 
(Applause. ) 

Colonel Leon L. Gardner: Thank you, Members of the Medical Li- 
brary Association: It is a real pleasure to be here with you today. I 
recognize quite a lot of friends that I met in Cleveland, and it is nice 
to renew friendship with them, and to find a new group with which 
I can become acquainted. 

I am sorry to say that there has been a conflict of schedule, and I 
must leave this very delightful session here tonight and return to Wash- 
ington. For this, I assume the blame, explaining that in the last five 
weeks I have been representing the War Department, or Uncle Sam, 
as host to a group of distinguished visitors from Brazil, including the 
Surgeon General of the Brazilian Army. Among us all, and the lan- 
guages that we knew partially, there was only one upon which we could 
meet on common grounds, namely Spanish, and that was only with the 
Surgeon General. There were five officers, and talking was done through 
the Medium of French, English, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and the 
eloquent gesture. 

So while I received the notice of this meeting, the date didn’t regis- 
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ter. 1 was much too busy translating the various languages to pay any 
attention to the calendar. To my dismay and very deep regret, I find 
this conflict of schedule. I feel obligated to keep my word and return 
to Washington tonight. 

I was going to ask you—but you have already put it into effect— 
that in view of so short a time, you take the initiative.in making your- 
selves known to me, so that I can profit to the fullest measure in this 
very short period that I have. 

Without further delay, I would like to bring to you a message en- 
trusted to me by General Kirk, shortly before leaving Washington. I 
had occasion to see him in his office, and when he found I was coming 
up here, he sent his very special regards and good wishes to you for 
this meeting. As the Surgeon General of the Army, he has the trustee- 
ship of the Army Medical Library for the nation. He is as deeply con- 
cerned with the problems that confront medical librarians as you are. 

. . . Colonel Gardner read his paper, “A Forward Glance.” (cf. 
July Bulletin)... 

Colonel Gardner: I am going to be so presumptuous as to forecast 
the future. I think it would be possible to draw a picture of what we 
can reasonably expect in terms clear enough, and yet so general that 
they will hold true, regardless of who the Director may be, or how soon 
or late may come a change in incumbency. 

From the trend of events, it is reasonable to foresee the day when 
the public recognition, which the library has long merited, will finally 
be accorded to it. This support will be given material expression in the 
erection of a special building. This building will be quite an imposing 
affair. It is to be among the monumental buildings of Washington, 
which calls for a particular type of architecture, with marble, and the 
architectural form that is standardized for such type of building. 

Of course, that means a very expensive building. But as such, it will 
be a thing of lasting beauty, filled with priceless cultural treasures, of 
which the nation can always be proud. 

The location of this library will be on Capitol Hill, quite close to 
the Congressional Library. So much for the physical structure that we 
think we can see. 

There are going to be mutual arrangements arrived at between the 
three great national libraries in Washington, the Congressional, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Army Medical Library, so as to 
eliminate overlapping effort and duplication of expenditure in the ac- 
quisition of their collections. By mutual accord, the realm of human 
knowledge, in which each has paramount interest, will be recognized. 
Naturally, medicine will be ours. There is, however, a borderline group 
of subjects, allied sciences, and the like, in which the line is going to 
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be very difficult to draw; not that there is any grasping on anybody's 
part, but it is an earnest effort to find out exactly what our responsibility 
is, and to live up to it; and if anything, not to take on too much. 

In that field, I see before me here the best experts that the country 
has from whom to receive advice. It is you who possess the depth of 
experience and the informed viewpoints that can answer this as far as 
the medical field is concerned. I sincerely welcome your suggestions 
as to where the line of delimitation should come in the borderline 
sciences, to define the fields of paramount interest for the medical 
library. 

Now, with a proper building in which to function, with its realm 
of activity and paramount interest well defined, the library will be 
free at last to fulfill its largest destiny, to acquire and become the store- 
house of all of the literature that it can possibly get pertaining to its own 
field. Only in that way can it fulfill its greatest function to the nation, 
of being the court of last appeal on medical literature. 

Now, that is the ultimate goal, and it is a very alluring goal, but it is 
not the goal of today. That is the accomplished thing that we hope to 
see. Today, we have a little different situation on our hands. The destiny 
of the library is really hanging in the balance, within the next months 
or years, and not very many years at that. So many years of neglect and 
of economy directed toward the library have cost it dearly, and con- 
tinued treatment of that kind will very soon fatally compromise the 
future of the library. So today there is a stormy road to travel, and we 
have no time to fix our eyes on bright visions. 

Yesterday, which was about ten years ago, Congress approved in 
principle the erection of a special building for the library, by passing 
an enabling act; but they didn’t enable it with any money. Today is 
the time that we must go after that money, if yesterday’s enabling act 
is to become tomorrow’s library. 

Happily, the case isn’t as desperate as perhaps I have led you to 
think, in drawing this picture, because events have moved along so very 
satisfactorily that I have become alarmed. I am afraid that it is the 
smooth water above the dam, or something like that. I shall not have 
any great confidence until I see ten million dollars in the bank. We 
need ten million, and that is what we are asking for. It was our million 
dollars about ten years ago, but at the most conservative estimate now, 
it is ten million. That, of course, is partly controlled by where the 
library is to be placed. It must be a monumental building. 

I might say, we have kept a close eye on this ten million dollars. 
In the studies that were done at the request of the War Department, 
somebody discovered that four million dollars was the right figure, 
and very happily, with a flourish of his pencil, took out six million 
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dollars. We discovered, to our dismay, that we were six million dollars 
short on this estimate. But we performed another flourish and it went 

right back in again. So that figure has been before two budget hearings. 

They were held jointly. That gives me hope for the outcome of the 

second hearing. It was the War Department hearing and the Bureau of 

the Budget hearing. We have already heard from the War Department, 

which has given full approval to the project according to best advices. 

We have not heard from the Bureau of the Budget. If any of you are 
familiar with governmental affairs, you know that that is one of the 
most serious hurdles that we have to take. So with all that has gone be- 

fore, smooth as it is, I still have my fingers crossed on what the answer 
will be. If it is favorable, and we aren’t seriously hurt in their handling 
of it, I think that we can just about start cheering. 

The Congress of the United States has, of late, taken a very forward 
looking and informed view on things that relate to scientific study and 
the preservation of human knowledge. You will hear from Congressmen 
themselves very sympathetic appreciation for the library’s aims, and an 
appreciation of the need for the nation. Since we have had in the past 
very satisfactory relations, or sympathetic treatment, from Congress, I 
can see no major difficulty arising there. 

There are other thing that I might mention, such as drawing for 
you a very alluring picture of the blueprints. Mr. Wright and I have had 
an enjoyable time in the last year just tearing up pages of blueprints 
and getting more of them, and we see a very beautiful building de- 
veloping out of it. Sometimes it has seven steps and sometimes it has 
none, Sometimes it has a rotunda, and then that disappears. But little 
by little, we are drawing up a building that will really be something to 
see. That again is dependent on the ten million dollars. 

All I am willing to commit myself to now is to say that so far, all 
goes well. General Kirk put it rather pithily on Saturday, when he 
said to me, ‘Well, you are better off than the rest of us,” which didn’t 
make me feel very sorry. I hope we stay that way. I end on that state- 
ment and go no further; that up until today we are doing fine. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Marshall: We are very much interested in this report from 
the largest of our medical libraries. It bespeaks the glorious future for 
the Army Medical Library, and its future is one with the future of all 
medical library service in this country. 

We want to hear next from a special type of our member libraries. 
We have our medical libraries, but we have also some near-medical 
libraries or allied libraries, and one of these, of which we are very proud, 
is the dental library. One of our dental libraries which is doing a fine 

job is Northwestern, May I introduce to you Mrs. Madelene Marshall, 
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Librarian of the Dental School of Northwestern University, who will 
tell us about some interesting books in the history of dentistry. Mrs. 
Marshall. (Applause. ) 

. . . Mrs. Marshall read her paper, ‘Some Influential Books in the 
History of Dentistry.” (cf. July Bulletin.) ... 

President Marshall: At the beginning of the war, we loaned to the 
Army one of our medical librarians who is also an historian. During 
the latter years of the war he was very busily engaged as Medical 
Historian of the European Theatre. I can imagine no more interesting 
task. We are glad to have him back with us here today. He has promised 
to tell us about some of his experiences in this work. Dr. Larkey. 

. . » Colonel Sanford V. Larkey read his paper, “Experiences as 
Medical Historian of the European Theatre.” . . . 

President Marshall: May I again remind the speakers of the after- 
noon to turn over your papers to the Secretary before you leave. 

There will be two full hours before the time when the buses leave 
the Hotel Taft for Dr. Fulton’s home. You will have plenty of time 
to look around the library before you leave for the hotel. 

. .. The Monday afternoon session was adjourned at 3:50 P.M.... 


Pyrmont Water 


At six P.M. Monday several buses transported the group from the 
Hotel Taft to 100 Deepwood Drive, Hamden, the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Fulton. We were gathered there for an important scientific enter- 
ptise, the experimental testing of the medicinal and other beneficial 
properties of Pyrmont Water, discovered in 1772 by Joseph Priestley. 
The water was found to possess great virtues when combined with 
other liquids and accompanied by various savory refreshments. After 
a pleasant interlude spent in enjoying natural philosophy and the 
friendly hospitality of our hosts, we returned to the Hotel Taft for 
the annual banquet, which was held in the Ball Room. 


Annual Banquet 


The speaker of the evening was Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor 
Emeritus of Public Health at Yale University. His address, ‘“The 
Physician—Priest or Businessman,’’ discussed the historical and eco- 
nomic status of the physician. Following the dinner Miss Henderson 
showed moving pictures in color which she had taken at the New 
Orleans meeting in 1942. 

As token of appreciation for the work involved in making all of the 
arrangements for this convention, and on such short notice, the associa- 
tion presented corsages to those members of the staff of the Yale medi- 
cal libraries who carried the burden of the responsibility. Herewith we 
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take pleasure in making acknowledgment of the typographical distinc- 
tion given to the menu for the banquet and to the program of the meet- 
ing by the Yale University Press. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, MARCH 26, 1946 


. .. The Tuesday morning session was called to order by President 
Marshall. .. . 

President Marshall: Since our first speaker has not yet arrived, we 
will transpose the figst two items on the program, and will come back 
to Miss Naylor’s talk later. 


Symposium on Interlibrary Loans 


President Marshall: Interlibrary loans are a problem for the larger 
libraries on which the rest of us depend so much, Mr. Raymond is in 
charge of reference and circulation for the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and he will conduct the symposium in relation to this prob- 
lem. Mr. Raymond. (Applause. ) 

. .. Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond read his paper, “Interlibrary Loans.”’ 
(cf. July Bulletin.) ... 

Mr. Raymond: We have asked a number of people, representing the 
borrower, the lender, and the individual for whom books are borrowed, 
to help us with comments to round out this part of the program. I am 
going to call on them in the order in which they are listed on the pro- 
gram. I wonder if Miss Clara Manson of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia is here. Miss Manson, would you mind coming up here 
and giving us your views on the subject? 

. .. Miss Clara Manson read her paper, “Interlibrary Loans, College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia.” (cf. July Bulletin.) ... 

Miss Manson: With regard to what Mr. Raymond said a few minutes 
ago, we have not had much difficulty in having libraries ask for refer- 
ences that they have not already verified as completely as they can. I 
think that no more than two percent of our references are sent in wrong. 
As for the percentage of what: we lend and what we borrow, last year 
we borrowed thirty books from fifteen institutions, and we loaned 
one thousand ninety-nine books. 

Mr. Raymond: 1 see Mr. Ballard in the fourth row, I believe. Mr. 
Ballard, would you favor us? 

... Mr. James F. Ballard read his paper, ‘Interlibrary Loans.” (cf. 
July Bulletin.) ... 

Mr. Raymond: 1 am going to call on Miss Norris as representing 
the Army Medical Library, which lends more books in the medical 
field than any other library in the country. 

... Miss Helen H. Norris read her paper, ‘Need for the Adoption 
of an Interlibrary Loan Code.” (cf. July Bulletin.) ... 
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Mr. Raymond: Thank you, Miss Norris. Is Dr. Banay here? 

Dr. George L. Banay: Members of the Medical Library Association: 
You have all heard the problems of the lending libraries. I wish to 
state that there is another side of the picture. The smaller libraries have 
their problems also. I would like to mention a few of them. 

.. Dr. Bamay read his paper, ‘Interlibrary Loans: The Case of the 
Borrowing Library.” (cf. July Bulletin.) ... 

Mr. Raymond: Miss Marshall tells me that we are a little behind 
schedule this morning, but I would like to call on\Miss Murphy, if she 
is here. 

. Miss Marion A, Murphy read her paper, “Interlibrary Lending 
Policies: Discussion.” (cf. July Bulletin.) ... 

Mr. Raymond: Dr. Fulton has kindly consented to express the view- 
point of the individual for whom books are borrowed, and we are 
very anxious to hear from him. 

Dr. Fulton: Having custody over a large number of old and rare 
books, we believe in this library that the older the book and the rarer 
the book, the greater the obligation to make it available to serious 
scholars. We particularly deplore the date limit that many libraries have 
with regard to their loans. We are very proud of the fact that there is 
no book in this library that will not be loaned to a reputable person, 
should the request come. I should like to make a plea for greater liberal- 
ity with regard to the lending of old books. Old books are the books 
that, by and large, are most often needed by scholars. And I do hope— 
and I say this to Dr. Francis in all friendliness—that his over-conserva- 
tive governing board will make it possible for the Osler Library 
sometime to lend books to scholars.* ( Applause.) 

Mr. Raymond: Our time is running quite short and I am not going 
to comment further except to say that Miss Marshall expects that we 
will have more time tomorrow morning at the business meeting; and 
that if you wish, the discussion can be continued further at that time. 
We had hoped to have a general discussion, but the time will not 
allow it. Thank you very much. 

President Marshall: Interlibrary loans constitute a problem which 
affects all of us, either from the viewpoint of lending or receiving, and 
we may have quite a popcorn meeting tomorrow morning, but we will 
postpone it until that time. 

President Marshall: 1 believe Miss Naylor is here now. We will have 
the paper we should have had first. 

. Miss Mildred V. Naylor read her paper on “The Exchange’ . . . 

President Marshall: 1 am sure there will be discussion tomorrow 


* Dr. Francis in his paper later in the day interpolated a correction to this remark. 
It was Osler himself, not his Trustees, who forbade the loaning out of his books. 
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about some of the problems Miss Naylor has raised, but on account of 
the length of our program today, we shall have to postpone it until that 
time. In the meantime, you will be discussing these things with each 
other, and will be able to express an opinion. Doubtless, we may wish to 
appoint a committee to consider any suggested changes. Tomorrow 
morning will be the time for that. 


Symposium on International Co-operation 


President Marshall: We will have our symposium on international 
co-operation. We are glad to greet the member whom we loaned to 
Great Britain, and whom we are very happy to have with us today, Miss 
Ethel Wigmore. (Applause. ) 

. . . Miss Wigmore read her paper, ‘“The War and British Medical 
Libraries.” (cf. July Bulletin.) ... 

Mrs. Cunningham: Madam President, I don’t know if it is in order 
for me to suggest it from the floor, but I would like the Association to 
give a rising vote of thanks to Miss Wigmore. 

(Everyone rose and applauded. ) 

President Marshall: We can never be sufficiently grateful to Miss 
Wigmore for this wonderful and realistic report. I am sure she has 
brought home to us, as nothing else ever could have, the devastation 
which has been the fortune of our confreres across the seas. We shall be 
all the more interested in hearing about some of the plans which are 
being made to help them. The one which we want to hear about first, 
is the one of. the American Library Association with which we are co- 
operating. We are particularly glad, therefore, to welcome Miss Comins, 
the Executive Assistant of the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, who will tell us about the work of this committee, and also the 
plans of the American Book Center. 

. .. Miss Dorothy J. Comins read her report.:. . . 

President Marshall: You have heard Miss Wigmore speak of the 
Central Library Bureau at the Royal Society of Medicine. Our next 
speaker will tell us in more detail of this project. We are glad to wel- 
come Dr. Morison, the Assistant Director of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which is supporting this work. 

Dr. Robert §. Morison: Madam Chairman, Members of the Medical 
Library Association: I am afraid I can’t give you very much more detail 
about the Central Library Bureau. In fact, I am rather embarrassed to 
be here at all as I think I am the only speaker on the program who 
doesn’t have any direct experience with medical library matters. But I 
do happen to have seen a little correspondence about this, and it may be 
worthwhile mentioning, because it does seem like an interesting sort of 
effort. 
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Last fall, the Royal Society of Medicine began to see—in fact, they 
had probably known for some time—that it was going to be absolutely 
impossible to replace the destroyed books in so many of the collections 
in Europe. The gaps which had occurred, both from bombing and de- 
struction, and the failure of materials sent across the ocean to be de- 
livered, made the situation very difficult. It was therefore decided to 
set up an organization to photograph the publications which are avail- 
able and thus supply copies for completing the collections held by li- 
braries throughout Europe. 

As I understand the progress so far, temporary housing has been ar- 
ranged for the bureau in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but the 
Museum authorities are anxious to get back to their former doings. 
This will necessitate the finding of more permanent quarters for the 
Central Library Bureau and therefore plans are afoot for a completely 
new building. 

In order to locate the various publications which in future may be 
made available for photo-reproduction, it is planned to produce a 
Union Catalogue of materials held by all medical libraries in western 
Europe. This is certainly a formidable task but its successful completion 
should result in important aid to European medical scholarship quite 
apart from the specific contribution to the photo-duplication program. 

Arrangements have been made for the purchase of about five cam- 
eras which will be established in the Bureau, and I think something in 
the neighborhood of thirty or forty microfilm readers have already been 
ordered. These readers will be sent out on loan to the co-operating 
libraries. 

As Miss Wigmore has already pointed out, invitations have already 
gone to libraries on the continent, and in England, asking them to be- 
come associate members of the Bureau, these accompanied by question- 
Naires inquiring as to the existing gaps in the various collections. How 
many replies have been received from these, I do not happen to know. 

Fortunately, progress does not have to wait upon the delivery of the 
ordered cameras and of the reading aids. The A.S.L.I.B., with which 
I think you are all familiar, finds that it is mot necessary for it to con- 
tinue its former activities into the post-war period. It has, therefore, 
very kindly made available to the Bureau its photographic equipment, 
and some of its readers. This is on temporary loan, but it does enable the 
Bureau to get off to a start before the delivery of its photographic equip- 
ment which, as you all know, is very hard to obtain at the moment. 

A.S.L.1.B., however, is maintaining title to its equipment and 
when further plans are made for the future of that organization, the 
material will be returned. I am sorry I can’t give you any mose details. 
My information stops along about the middle of February, and perhaps 
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considerable progress has been made since then. Miss Wigmore can 
probably tell you about the more recent developments, if you wish to 
ask her questions. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: Another new development about which we are 
very anxious to learn is the new department of Libraries and Institutes 
of our own Department of State. Mr. Heindel, the Acting Chief of this 
department, was unable to be here, but he has sent us a written report 
about its activities, and we will ask Mrs. Cunningham to read it for us. 

Mrs. Cunningham: It usually gives me the greatest thrill to be able to 
talk to the members of this association. This morning for the first time 
I am facing you with regret because I am keenly disappointed that Dr. 
Heindel could not be with us. I do not feel that I can give his report as 
he could have done it, but I think we are all interested in the question 
of the development of the Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, which is known as O.1.C. This has replaced what was 
known as the Cultural Relations Division of the State Department. 

I am going to take just a moment or two to outline for you the func- 
tions and aims of that department, as I know them: the promotion 
among foreign nations of a better understanding of the aims, policies 
and institutions of the United States; the co-ordination of policies and 
programs of the United States in the field of international information 
and cultural affairs; the dissemination abroad of information about the 
United States through appropriate media; the promotion of freedom 
of information about peoples; the furtherance of an international 
exchange of persons, knowledge and skills; the integration with over- 
all United States foreign policy of the programs and activities of the 
federal agencies involving the international exchange of persons, knowl- 
edge and skills. 

Now, the office itself is divided up into various divisions: the Inter- 
national Motion Picture Division, the Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons, the Division of Libraries and Institutes, and various 
other divisions such as Europe, Near East, the Far East, and so forth. 

In relation to the major functions of the Division of Libraries and 
Institutes, with which we are chiefly concerned here today, their pro- 
gram is as follows: the development and maintenance of a facilitation 
of the interchange of information, knowledge and skills by the pro- 
curement of printed materials, and their dissemination through institu- 
tional activity, and participation in cultural co-operation programs; the 
interchange of publications in music, art, and the sciences, and equip- 
ment and other cultural materials; the maintenance of the necessary 
machinery to promote the rapid and effective interchange of cultural 
materials; assistance in the establishment and effective maintenance of 
libraries, institutes and centers for the O.I.C. program; assistance on 
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request for correlative activities, such as library service to diplomatic 
and consular establishments; liaison with the book trades; planning and 
management of non-governmental translation programs for the publica- 
tion in foreign languages of selected materials in English, and in English 
of selected foreign material; and assistance and counsel to organizations 
engaged in maintaining schools and other institutions in foreign coun- 
tries. 

You have heard yesterday, in the report of your secretary, that the 
Medical Library Association has already gone on record as endorsing 
the activities of the Cultural Relations Division, and particularly the 
division which has to do with libraries. Our endorsement included ex- 
tension of its activities and financial support. 

. .. Mrs. Cunningham then read Dr. Heindel’s statement. . . . 

Mrs. Cunningham: And now, before closing today, I want to say 
that none of us who have heard Miss Wigmore’s wonderful talk can 
possibly escape the fact of the needs, continental, British and world- 
wide, that face us. If I am going to be a real help to the American Book 
Center, I will need the interest, the support and the advice of every 
single one of you. Please help me. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: I think there is no question but that you will 
have all the help that any of us can give you, Mrs. Cunningham. It is 
a matter of how organization for it may be developed. Of course, it is 
too early to announce plans as to that. We have our own media of com- 
munication between our members, and both the facilities of The Ex- 
change and The Bulletin will be available to you in organizing our 
own facilities to help to the greatest possible extent. 

One other means of broadcasting medical material will now be 
presented to you by the person who has been most influential in the 
development of the use of microfilms. Dr. Seidell. 

Dr. Atherton Seidell: Madam Chairman, and I might say, Friends of 
the Army Medical Library: I think you all remember some years ago 
signing the enrollment card that I sent out, asking you to join together 
in the effort to increase the utilization of the collections of the Army 
Medical Library. That was something you could all agree to very 
readily, and you all did. I want to thank you very much indeed for 
helping in that particular cause. 

I might say also that your support was necessary for me, because in 
introducing microfilm copying in the library, Colonel Jones felt the 
necessity of having more than a personal responsibility, and you formed 
my backing. 

With your support, we began microfilm copying in the Army Medi- 
cal Library. Soon after we started this microfilm copying, it occurred to 
us that people should know what resources were available in the library. 
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Consequently, we began to publish the “Current List of Medical Lit- 
erature.’ The ‘Current List’’ gave opportunity for persons to order what 
they would like to have on microfilm. 

I came particularly today to be able to express my appreciation for 
the help of the Medical Library Association, each and every one of you 
individually, for helping me get across this heart’s desire which I have 
had for so many years. 

I am going to take just a moment here to refer to the Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice. It is a wonderful book, but I don’t under- 
stand how anybody who reads that book would ever consent to becom- 
ing a librarian. It really requires training and preparation of such high 
magnitude that I would think any one would become discouraged before 
attempting to become a medical librarian. 

In this book, however, you have told a medical librarian how to do 
everything in the world for a man who comes into the library. But you 
don’t take any responsibility for the person who can’t come to your 
library. Now, the person who can’t come to your library is also con- 
tributing to the advancement of medicine. He is producing books that 
are on your shelves. Your responsibility should be as great towards him 
as to the student, to the person who comes directly to you. 

Microfilms provide the means for you to do that. In your book, you 
haven't mentioned the use of microfilms for sending your material out- 
side of your library. What you have done is put in a note in which you 
have described the use of microfilms for obtaining material that you 
couldn’t get in any other way. I think that librarians should remember 
that it isn’t only the collection of books that counts. If those books are 
not used, they certainly do not serve a very great purpose. 

Now, it costs perhaps ten times as much to maintain a library as 
it does to give service. I think that most people don’t know what the 
relation between the cost of maintaining a library is and the service 
that one gives. If you will divide your total budget into the number of 
people that you serve, or vice versa, you will find that in practically all 
cases, it costs at least two dollars for every item that is used in your 
library; whereas, making microfilm costs no more than serving a person 
who comes into your library. And if you introduce microfilm copying 
into your library, you have simply increased the number of people you 
serve. If you increase the number of people you serve, the unit cost of 
serving those people will be reduced to that extent, or the efficiency of 
your library will be increased to that extent. 

I am suggesting that now would be a good time to begin to divide 
up the work in documentation, that is, the preparation of catalogues 
and indexes, such as the Current List represents. If, for example, we 
can get France to undertake to cover the literature of Europe in the same 
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way that we cover the literature of this side, and then if we exchange 
those publications, we will each have a more important coverage of the 
literature, and certainly far more complete. 

If I can just have one more minute, I am going to do a little beg- 
ging. I almost feel ashamed, after what has been said about England, 
but the condition in France is equally bad. No medical library has 
received any publications during the years 1940 to 1945, even up to 
the present. I know that some people have publications that they could 
dispose of, in addition to what they are giving to the Exchange at the 
present time. If any of you will send any medical publications that can 
be spared, addressed to me, express collect, at the Army Medical Li- 
brary, all I shall have to do is to take them right next door to the 
Smithsonian Institution, from where they will be sent to France in 
freight lots, at no further expense to me. 

I would also like to say that in France I have been able to establish 
a microfilm copying service at the Institut Pasteur. It operates on a 
free basis, just as we operate at the Army Medical Library. This summer 
I am planning to establish another one in the Library of the Ecéle de 
Médecine, which is the largest medical library in France. Consequently 
anything I can get for those libraries will not only be useful for the 
particular library where it will be, but to all the people of France. 

I have so many things to say that I don’t know where to stop. I 
brought with me today a photograph of improved microfilm reading 
equipment that is made in France. This is a most unique one. It 
projects from the center where the film fits onto an inverted screen, and 
this inverted screen can be protected from the surrounding light. Then 
you read it by looking into a mirror, and you can read it in just as 
brightly lighted a room as you need. 

Here is another reader that is already in production, made by the 
Thompson-Houston Electric Company, which is on somewhat the same 
principle. This can be purchased in France. How soon they will be able 
to export them to America, I don’t know. But I should judge that when 
it is exported to America, it will probably be sold for a price not 
greater than the one of the Society of Visual Education now sold here 
in the United States. This has great advantages from the standpoint of 
convenience of use, and of clearness of image, and it can be used in 
broad daylight. 

If any one is interested, I have brought with me the lists of pe- 
riodical holdings of the Institute Pasteur Library. This has been pre- 
pared for double use: to enable any one who orders microfilm from 
that library to know exactly what is in the library; and for me to try 
to obtain the material that they need to fill in those missing years. 

I thank you very much, and you know that I do appreciate all the 
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co-operation you have given me in the past; and I do thank you for 
allowing me to preach a little bit today. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: Thank you so much, Dr. Seidell. It has been 
the experiences of this association that one can best be served through 
some sort of organized effort. This also will be that way. I am sure 
we can serve everyone to the best advantage if we work co-operatively 
through our own committee. You have heard of the beginnings of our 
plans for such a committee. 

... The Tuesday morning session was adjourned at 12:30 P.M.... 


Luncheon 


The luncheon on Tuesday was a test of the resourcefulness of our 
hosts when faced with an unexpected last minute registration. Originally 
scheduled for Eleanor’s Sea Grille, it finally required the accommoda- 
tions of another sea-food restaurant to take care of the crowd. After- 
wards we again boarded our buses to be taken to the Sterling Memorial 
Library where the afternoon session was held. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, MARCH 26, 1946 


... The Tuesday afternoon session convened at 2:15 P.M. in Sterling 
Memorial Library, Mr. James T. Babb presiding. . . . 

Chairman Babb: 1 am glad to welcome you all to the Yale Univer- 
sity Library. I hope that every one has recovered from the “Pyrmont 
water’ that we had last evening. (Laughter. ) 

I haven’t a prepared address on ‘The University Library” and I 
think the time which I might give in talking to you about the library 
would be better spent in seeing it. 

All of the department heads will be in their offices and will be glad 
to see any or all of you. If you wish to look at any of the special col- 
lections, that can be arranged by our reference department. 

There is one word on the program, “‘Perlustration,” for which I 
have a very affectionate regard. The first time I ever heard that word 
was from the lips of Dr. Harvey Cushing. He was always arranging 
perlustrations of the Yale Library, usually not for librarians, but for 
the uninitiated. The one that I remember most vividly was quite a 
few years ago, long before I was an employee of Yale University. Dr. 
Cushing arranged a perlustration for the Yale Corporation, which met 
here on weekends. The meetings were in the morning and in the after- 
noon on a Saturday in the fall, the Corporation members arrived at the 
library. Mr. Keogh, the librarian, took them on a perlustration of the 
Library. Actually it was the day of a football game, and at every 
Gothic pillar or corner, two members of the Corporation would dis- 
appear. The perlustration ended with Mr. Keogh, Dr. Cushing, Mr. 
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Wilmarth S. Lewis, the youngest member of the Corporation, and my- 
self. All of the others had gone to the Bowl, I think. (Laughter. ) 

After the proceedings here, four or five members of the staff will 
be in the corridor, and if any of you would like a quick survey of the 
Library, Mr. Kenefick, Mrs. Reid, Miss Butler, and, if necessary, Miss 
Withington and I will take you around in small groups. I think the 
smaller the group, the better. 

I mentioned the Army Medical Library yesterday. I had another 
experience with that when I was in Washington last Spring. As I was 
a fairly new librarian then, I was up early in the morning to get about 
my business. My first appointment was at the Army Medical Library 
to see Captain St. John, and I reached there soon after 9:00 o'clock. 
Captain St. John was in conference with Colonel Jones, and a very 
efficient young lady suggested that I look over the museum while wait- 
ing. Well, I passed the exhibit of surgical instruments in the corridor 
all right; that was just steel; but I recollect that when I reached the 
museum proper, I got past one exhibition case and half of another one 
and then fled back to the corridor and sat down to wait patiently. If any 
of you have a medical museum connected with your library and an or- 
dinary librarian shows up early in the morning, my advice to you is, 
don’t send him into the museum. (Laughter. ) 

We have a distinguished visitor today, a man whom we are always 
glad to see in New Haven, a man for whom we have a great deal of 
regard and respect. I hope very much that Mr. Metcalf will get up and 
say a few words to you. He has been interested in your work; you all 
know the excellent survey of the Army Medical Library. Mr. Metcalf! 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf: I am glad to get up and say thank you and 
say that I am glad to be here. I know very little about medical libraries 
but I have been very much interested in what has been going on in them 
in recent years and hope I will pick up some more information here 
today. Thank you. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Babb: The first paper today is by Miss Mary C. Withing- 
ton, who is Executive Secretary of the Library. She began in the Yale 
Library as a cataloguer, and Mr. Keogh, in his wisdom, when he be- 
came Librarian, called her in to be his private secretary. As you can 
imagine, Miss Withington is invaluable to me because of her great 
knowledge of and experience in the Library. She saves me from making 
mistakes all the time. 

Miss Withington had a great deal to do with the planning of this 
building, and, after the building was completed, with the moving of 
the books to the building. Miss Withington’s paper is “The Planning 
and Erection of the Library Building.” 
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In the exhibition room and in the corridor are a large number of 
pictures of the building in various stages of erection. I think you will 
find them quite interesting. I did. I hadn’t seen them in ten years, and 
it is a very interesting display. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Miss Withington. (Applause. ) 

. . . Miss Withington then read her paper in conjunction with the 
showing of slides. . . . 

Chairman Babb: The next speaker was a contemporary of mine in 
college and one of those fortunate people who knew in college what 
he wanted to do the rest of his life. In fact, he went to Mr. Keogh in 
his senior year and asked for a job in the Yale Library. I think Mr. 
Keogh advised him to go on and do some advanced study, so he went 
to Harvard, got an M.A., spent a year at the University of Cambridge in 
England, and came back here to get his Ph.D. He worked in the Refer- 
ence Department for many years and is now Associate Librarian and 
head of the Accessions Department. 

Apparently his work in the Library is not confining enough or 
doesn’t take up all of his time, so he started out on a very small project, 
“The Short-Title Catalogue of English Books, 1641-1700.”” He has be- 
tween eighty and ninety thousand slips of titles. The first volume has 
been published, and the entire work will be in three volumes. 

I'd like to introduce Mr. Donald G. Wing. (Applause. ) 

... Mr. Wing read his paper... . 

Chairman Babb: The next speaker needs no introduction to this 
group. We have a great affection for him in New Haven, and love to 
see him here. It goes back, of course, to his long and great friendship 
with Harvey Cushing. 

I am intrigued by the title of Dr. Francis’ paper, ‘“Titles and Blurbs,” 
and I think we will wait no further. I take great pleasure in introducing 
Dr. W. W. Francis. (Applause. ) 

. . . Dr. Francis then read his paper in conjunction with the show- 
ing of slides... . 

Chairman Babb: That was very delightful. I hope that we may find 
some additional title-pages for Dr. Francis. 

Are there any questions that any of you would like to ask Miss 
Withington, Mr. Wing, or Dr. Francis? If there are not, we shall 
proceed to the perlustration. 

I thank you all very much for coming here this afternoon. 

. .. The Tuesday afternoon session was adjourned at 3:10 P.M.... 


Perlustration 


Ushered about by members of the staff, the group inspected the 
architecture and the organization of the Sterling Memorial Library. 
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Some lingered over the exhibits of the building plans, some explored 
technical procedures, and others sought out the well-known Linnonian 
and Brothers Library for a closer view. After all too short a tour of 
the library we walked across campus to view the treasures of the 
Elizabethan Club Library and to be charmed by its spring-time garden 
and racks of clay pipes. Then we rounded out the afternoon by a visit 
to the New Haven Colony Historical Society where we saw many in- 
teresting relics of colonial days and where we were served tea and re- 
freshments as guests of the society. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, March 27, 1946 


. . . The Wednesday morning session was called to order at 9:45 
A.M. by the Vice-President, Dr. John F. Fulton... . 

Miss Marshall then read her paper “Training for Medical Li- 
brarianship.”’ For discussion cf p. 253. 


Business Meeting, Second Session 


President Marshall: 1 was just congratulating myself that Dr. Ful- 
ton was here rather than myself. We have some business that was post- 
poned from the other discussions, the reports of several committees. 
May we have the report of the Joint Committee on Indexing and 
Abstracting in the Major Fields of Research? 

Mrs. Cunningham: | regret to state that Miss Barbara Cowles, chair- 
man of that committee, has been very ill. I received a letter from her 
a very short time ago, saying that since November 30 she has not been 
able to be in her office. She said that she had hoped that the whole ques- 
tion of the recommendations included in her report of last year, and 
which I have already reported to the association in the Bulletin, would 
be taken up at the mid-winter meetings of the A.L.A.; and suggested 
I write Mr. Milam for a further report. 

She hopes to make a follow-up report, but said it would not be 
ready until too late for this meeting. She said that “1stead of undertak- 
ing a large general survey, as was indicated in the report of last year, 
they hoped to have the studies made subject by subject. 

I then wrote to Mr. Milam, and received a letter from him in reply, 
practically as I was leaving for the train. In this reply Mr. Milam said 
that they have had comments on the report from the various interested 
groups: the Association of College and Reference Libraries, the Inter- 
national Relations Board, the Board on the Resources of American 
Libraries, the Serials Committee, and the Serials Round Table of the 
A.L.A., and they are all deeply interested. A summary of these opinions 
in his letter shows that most of them feel that the existing indexing and 
abstracting services should not be superseded as was suggested in Mrs. 
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Cowles’ report, but instead, that we should recommend that existing 
services be revised, co-ordinated and expanded as far as possible, rather 
than superseded. 

Also, a very careful study by groups in special subject fields was 
indicated. Mr. Milam included in his letter to me a note from a recent 
A.L.A. publication, saying that the American, Canadian and British 
statement on the atomic bomb, November, 1945, suggested the appro- 
priateness of an over-all look at the exchange and use of scholarly ma- 
terials, The over-all look would comprehend exchanges, reproduction, 
rehabilitation of foreign libraries, and bibliographic activity, and this 
should be co-ordinated with the bibliographic activity set up under 
UNESCO. Obviously, indexing and abstracting would have an impor- 
tant place in such a program. 

They suggested that a conference be called to study the entire situa- 
tion. Mr. Milam states that it would seem important that they have a 
fairly well documented program to present to any such conference. He 
suggested that a good deal of study would be necessary before recom- 
mendations could be made and he closes his letter by saying: “If your 
group wishes to make any recommendations, we shall be glad to receive 
them and see that they are given consideration by the others. Person- 
ally, I should like to see appointed at once a small steering committee, 
with a larger advisory committee which would represent all of the 
groups desired for representation, and their.ideas. Please let me know 
if this makes sense to you and your Association.” 

Now, there is another very important thing in the offing at present 
which Mr. Milam didn’t mention, and that is the question of the setting 
up of the National Research Foundation. The National Research Foun- 
dation, as I am sure most of you know—and I did include a pretty 
extensive discussion of it in my last year’s report—has grown out of 
the Vannevar-Bush report, recommending the establishment of a Na- 
tional Scientific Foundation. 

At that time two bills were introduced before Congress. As the 
bills conflicted to some extent in intent and purpose, they were both 
withdrawn, and my latest information on the subject is that there is 
now, at the present moment, a new bill before Congress which is known 
as §-1850. This bill is to implement the Vannevar-Bush report. 

I have the provisions here. It suggests the establishment of a founda- 
tion which would have certain major divisions: a Division of Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences, a Division of Social Sciences, a Divi- 
sion of Health and Medical Sciences, a Division of National Defense, a 
Division of Engineering Technology, a Division of Scientific Personnel 
and Education, and a Division of Publication and Information. 

Now, it is the Division of Publication and Information that makes 
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the setting up of that particular foundation of tremendous importance 
to librarians. It seems to me, particularly after reading over these vari- 
ous comments on Mrs. Cowles’ report, that the general consensus is 
that an indexing and abstracting service is of such importance to every 
nation, and certainly to every research worker in this country, that it 
would properly belong under a government agency such as this particu- 
lar type of subsidy and program would permit. 

I would therefore like to make a recommendation that this associa- 
tion go on record as supporting this bill, which is Senate Bill No. 
S-1850, for the establishment of the National Research Foundation; and 
that we express our particular interest and approval of the Division of 
Publication and Information; and secondly, that the association appoint 
a committee to study the particular subject of abstracting in the field of 
medicine, so that they can be prepared to present recommendations to 
any conference which might be called by the Joint National Council, or 
the A.L.A. At the same time, if this National Foundation becomes a fact 
in the near future, we should have ready a practical, over-all survey of 
our own particular subject field and this survey should include a study 
of the medical field. As far as the clinical abstracts are concerned, there 
is no co-ordination at the moment. You may find one article abstracted 
in many journals and another article, particularly from the foreign 
literature, you will not be able to find anywhere. You can spend hours 
and hours trying to track down a given reference of that kind. 

If there ever was a subject in urgent need of the rapid dissemination 
of information, it is clinical medicine. An abstract service could be 
carried out on much the same basis as Biological Abstracts, by having 
the over-all larger publication for libraries, and the separate printing 
of individual sections for the specialties. I think there should be a com- 
mittee appointed by the President of this association to give careful 
study to that field, and in the immediate future, so we shall be ready, 
should opportunities present themselves. 

Mr. Fleming: 1 move that the Secretary be instructed to draft a 
letter supporting this Senate bill, and so inform the sponsor of the 
bill. Has the motion been made? 

President Marshall: We are waiting for the motion. 

Mr. Fleming: I move that the committee be appointed as outlined 
in Mrs. Cunningham’s report. 

. .. The motion was seconded and passed... . 

President Marshall: We will now have a report from the Committee 
on Foreign Importations. 

Mr. Fleming: I got a little mixed up there. I made two motions at 
once; you passed one of them, but the other one is still dangling. 

President Marshall: What is the other one? 
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Mr. Fleming: That the secretary be instructed to send a letter to the 
Senator who sponsored the bill, having the Medical Library Association 
endorse the bill. 

President Marshall: 1 am sorry. Do I have a second to that motion? 

Mr. Postell: I second the motion. 

. .. The motion was passed unanimously. . . . 

President Marshall: The secretary is so instructed. May we now 
have the report of the Joint Committee on Foreign Importations? Mr. 
Fleming has recently become a truant from the medical library field 
to the general university library field. It is a particular pleasure to have 
him back with us. 

Mr. Fleming: 1 haven’t any formal report to make, but I do think 
that all of you are interested in the international situation, so far as the 
procurement of publications is concerned. I thought I would briefly 
summarize the situation as I see it, for your information. 

As you know, many of the countries which were occupied by Ger- 
many are now getting back on their feet, and publications are beginning 
to arrive from those countries. For example, from France we are now 
getting a considerable number of shipments of publications. The Smith- 
sonian Institution is delivering exchanges which evidently were stored 
during the war and are now being shipped. In France, it is interesting 
to note that many of the publications that we used to receive are now 
going into a ‘New Series, Volume One’’ arrangement. Other journals 
have ceased or are coming out under new titles. I think that those of 
you who have access to the Bibliographie de la France, and who look 
over the section on new periodicals will be better informed in that 
regard. 

Those of us who had either French agents, or American agents with 
French offices, or agents in so-called allied countries, are able to get 
French periodicals. Many of the agents stored all periodicals during the 
war and are now shipping them over. I know that those who had agents 
in Holland and agents in France are now getting their publications. 
There are some libraries who were unfortunately procuring their 
European periodicals from German agents, and through them many 
publications are still not available. 

The situation in the Scandinavian countries, particularly Denmark 
and Norway, is beginning to improve. I think that all of you have 
probably seen the well set-up catalogues of Scandinavian wartime publi- 
cations which are being distributed by such dealers as Munksgaard and 
others. They have a very interesting section on new and important medi- 
cal books that were issued during the war, as well as periodicals. 

For Italy, the situation is a little complicated. To the best of my 
knowledge, no direct shipments have come from Italy to any non- 
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governmental library. Some Italian publications issued during the war 
have come in, either through the rather small attempt on the part of 
the Joint Committee, or Dutch, or Swiss, or French agents. 

Those libraries who had Dutch agents have been, I believe, more 
fortunate than any other libraries. The Dutch agents, Nijhoff and 
Swets, were able to store and to gather German and other European 
periodicals almost up to the time that communications were broken. 
The libraries who had those two agents have been able to get material. 
Some of the rest of us, who either had German or American agents, find 
that our publications were stored by the German agents, or by the Ger- 
man representatives of the American agents, even though the war was 
going on, and even though Germany hoped to conquer us. Unfortu- 
nately, all of that material was stored in territory now occupied by the 
Russians and none of that material has been released, although efforts 
are under way. 

For those of you who can read German, the recent reports in Der 
Schweizer-Buchhandler are very interesting indeed. Most revealing is 
the report of the manager of K. F. Koehler who reports that he was 
in Leipzig during the war and is now back in Switzerland. He speaks 
of the fact that he stored many early sets and that very few other people 
did, and that their material was destroyed. I think that that is open to 
question, however, because it is definitely known that Harrasowitz and 
other agents have stored. But again, all the places of storage are now in 
Russian hands. 

Outside of the few publications that have come to American libraries 
via the Dutch agents, and via certain Swiss agents, very little German 
material has come through. Of course, the governmental libraries must 
be excluded from anything I say, because they have their own channels 
of access. 

You are probably seeing signs of inflation in booksellers’ catalogues. 
The prices have jumped enormously due to the old law of supply and 
demand. I do hope that some of you, who have had experience in buy- 
ing over a long period, will recognize the pitfalls that are before you 
and will realize that we have no way of knowing the true situation in 
Europe right now and of judging the scarcity of materials. 

I should like to interject a word of caution here. Leave the buying 
to the larger libraries that can afford it, that are under pressure, and 
have a reputation to maintain. Other, libraries should exercise caution. 

I suppose you have heard of the Library of Congress co-operative 
purchasing program, whereby at least three copies of all publications 
issued in Europe are coming over to this country. At least they hope 
there will be three, over and above the one that goes to one of the 
national libraries, the Library of Congress, the Army Medical Library. 
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and the Department of Agriculture. It is hoped that those three copies 
will be spread equitably across the country to libraries who are best 
able to service the publications. The situation will be difficult until the 
true story is known. When we know whether publications are available 
or not—we know that many are not available—we hope that some 
form of reprinting may be instituted. 

In the case of the British periodicals which were lost at sea, there 
is a movement on foot to compile a list of missing issues, to determine 
the possible quantity wanted, with the end in view of either persuading 
the British to reprint these issues or perhaps getting some other com- 
mercial organization to do it. 

I think that summarizes the situation as I see it. I shall be glad to 
answer any questions that you might care to raise. 

President Marshall: We shall now have the report on the Special 
Library Conference on Russian Materials, Mrs. George. 

. . . Mrs. Sarah Wilson George read her report... . 

President Marshall: May we have the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee which was appointed the other day to examine the Treasurer's 
books. Dr. Dittrick. 

Dr. Howard Dittrick: Madame Chairman, your committee has in- 
spected the books of the association, and we note that you have very 
wisely provided that the treasurer shall be bonded and the books be 
certified by a certified public accountant. We find the books very neatly 
kept and in good order. (Applause. ) 

President Marshall: Unfortunately, we are not going to have time 
for as much discussion as we should like. I think it might be well to 
schedule some of the discussions that we had hoped to have this morn- 
ing for next year’s meeting. 

We do have a certain amount of business that must be carried ( 
through in this business meeting, and I believe we had better take the 
business affairs first, and then use whatever time remains for discussion. 


































Amendments to Constitution 







President Marshall: You have all received copies of the proposed 
amendment to the by-laws. These were sent out in accordance with the 
by-laws four weeks prior to the annual meeting, so you have had time 
to examine them. 

Is it necessary to propose these chapter by chapter, under each 
article? Is there any discussion at this time? Or may they be presented 
to you in their entirety for a vote? 

Mr. Ballard: 1 think they can be taken up as a whole. 
President Marshall: 1 will then read the proposed wording: 
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Article III 


The Officers and Their Duties 

Chapter 1. 

Strike out the words, ‘“The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee.” 

Substitute therefore: “The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a Vice-President, who shall be the President-Elect, an Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent who shall be a physician known for his interest in an aid to the develop- 
ment of medical libraries, a Secretary, a Treasurer and an Executive Com- 
mittee.” 


Chapter 2. 

Strike out the words, “They shall be nominated and elected annually by 
ballot on receiving a majority of the votes cast at the annual meeting and shall 
assume their duties upon adjournment of the annual meeting at which they 
are elected. The officers shall be ex-officio members of the Executive Com- 
mittee.” 

Substitute therefor: “They shall be nominated and elected annually by 
ballot on receiving a majority of the votes cast at the annual meeting and 
shall assume their duties upon the adjournment of the annual meeting at 
which they are elected. The President shall serve for one term only but will 
remain a member of the Executive Committee as Past-President for one year 
from the expiration of his duties as President, and he may be re-elected to the 
office of President after a period of five years.” 


Chapter 7. Elective Committees. 

Strike out the words, “Section 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
five members elected at large, and of the President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, ex-officio. It shall elect its own chairman. The members-at- 
large shall hold office for three years, two to be elected annually for a term 
of three years except that every third year one shall be elected for a term of 
three years.” 

Substitute therefore: “Section 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
five members elected at large, and of the President, Vice-President, Honorary 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and Past-President, ex-officio. It shall 
elect its own chairman. The members-at-large shall hold office for three years, 
two to be elected annually for a term of three years except that every third 
year one shall be elected for a term of three years.” 


You have heard the proposed changes which would become effective 
with the nominations for 1947, not as of the current year. What is your 
pleasure? If there is no discussion, all in favor of this motion make it 
known by saying Aye. Contrary minded? 

. .. The motion was passed unanimously. . . . 


Election of Officers 


President Marshall: We now have the report of the Nominating 
Committee, which you received four weeks before the time of the meet- 
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ing. Miss Naylor, will you read the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, or shall I read it from here? 

Miss Naylor: You read it. 

President Marshall: 

President: Dr. Walton B. McDaniel, 2d 

Vice-President: Dr. C. Abbott Beling 

Secretary: Miss Heath Babcock 

Treasurer: Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond 

Executive Comittee: Dr. John F. Fulton 

Nominating Committee: Miss Helen Bayne 

Are there any nominations from the floor? 

Mr. Ballard: 1 move the nominations be closed. 

Mrs. Cunningham: 1 second the motion. 

. .. The motion was passed unanimously. . . . 

President Marshall: May the secretary cast a ballot for the officers 
as represented by the report of the Nominating Committee? 

Mr. Ballard: 1 now move that the secretary cast one ballot. 

. . . The motion was seconded and passed and the officers were 
declared elected... . 

President Marshall: At this time then, before the close of the meet- 
ing, I wish to present to you our new officers. 

. . . The new officers were introduced by President Marshall and 
were greeted with applause... . 

President Marshall: The officers who are retiring wish you the best 
of luck, and will offer any co-operation in their power in helping you, 
the new officers, take over. 

We have had prepared for you an analysis of the attendance at 
this meeting. I know you would like to have it for your reports, when 
you go home. 

Miss Pliefke: We have had a total of one hundred eighty-four per- 
sons present this year. They represented one hundred and nine libraries 
and institutions, and four bookselling firms. They have come from 
twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia, five from Canada, two 
from England, one from France, and one from Holland. That is a 
record-breaking attendance for this association, (Applause. ) 


Next Annual Meeting 


President Marshall: We have two invitations for the meeting next 
year which you will consider at this time. 

... Miss Pliefke read a letter from Dr. Dittrick, inviting the associa- 
tion to hold its meeting in Cleveland... . 

Dr. Dittrick: This invitation was originally issued for the meeting 
this year, in which Cleveland is holding its one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary. Since coming here, we have held a caucus among two of the 
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ex-presidents of the Cleveland Medical Library Association, and the 
Director of the Library, and we very cordially invite you to come to 
Cleveland next year. We feel a little hesitant, because of the splendid 
treatment we have had in New Haven. We can’t promise to compete 
with Dr. Fulton, but we will do our best, and we will be very happy if 
you decide to come. (Applause. ) 

Miss Pliefke: We have a telegram from Springfield, Illinois, and I 
believe Dr. Fulton is going to explain that a little bit. 

... The telegram was read... . 

Dr. Fulton: 1 knew nothing about this invitation until it was 
received yesterday. Mr. Thomas and Chauncey Leake are members of 
the Association, and Mr. Thomas has recently moved his business 
premises into a large baronial house which occupies a square in the 
middle of Springfield. He proposes to name the hall in this house, a 
gathering room about the size of this library room, Cushing Hall. As 
Dr. Cushing’s publisher, I think you will recall that Mr. Thomas pub- 
lished his last four books as well as his Bibliography. He is also the 
publisher of our Journal of Neurosurgery. He cherished the association 
with Dr. Cushing and is very eager, I know, to have some kind of a 
ceremonial dedication next year. But in view of the prior invitation from 
Cleveland, I think we have no choice but to decline. 

Dr. R. M. Stecher: I wish to support the invitation that Dr. Dittrick 
has presented. As Trustee of the Brittingham Memorial Library, I wish 
to offer you our official invitation to come to Cleveland. Dr. Fisch of 
the Cleveland Branch of the Army Medical Library has entrusted me 
with his words, and asked that I add his own invitation to those already 
given. We do hope that you will see fit to come to Cleveland for your 
next meeting. 

President Marshall: In consideration of this warm invitation from 
Cleveland, do you wish a written vote, or might we have an oral vote 
on these invitations? The sentiment seems to be for an oral vote. All 
those in favor of going to Cleveland raise your hands. Those in favor 
of going to Springfield, Illinois? It would seem to be settled that we 
should go to Cleveland. We accept the invitation with great thanks. I can 
personally vouch for the warmth of the reception which is given in 
Cleveland, having been at the Consultants’ meeting in October just 
before this invitation was issued. 

At this time I should like to introduce two of our foreign guests 
Miss Wigmore you met yesterday. We don’t consider her a guest. She 
is a member of our own family. But we should like to introduce to you 
also, in case you have not met her already, Miss Lothian of the British 
Pharmaceutical Society, and Mademoiselle Genty of the Académie 
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Francaise de Médecine. Mademoiselle Genty is going to be visiting 
libraries in this country. 


Foreign Periodicals 


President Marshall: There are several points in the report of the 
Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications which should have 
decision. One was the proper placement of war material now being 
received in duplicate. 

Mrs. Cunningham: That's right. In reference to Mr. Fleming's 
pertinent remarks, I have noticed a very real tendency toward inflation. 
In fact, I was offered an Italian journal, that normally has a subscrip- 
tion price of ten dollars a year, at one hundred dollars a volume. So if 
we aren't careful, we may be back in exactly the same position that we 
were in several years ago, particularly if everybody gets panicky and 
decides to go out into the open market and bid up the prices. My sugges- 
tion is that we set up a committee to organize what duplicate material 
has come into the country through the Joint Committee on Importa- 
tions, There are several libraries, my own included, which feel morally 
responsible to the agent who has so kindly and faithfully placed our 
subscriptions for us, so that we took some periodicals both from him 
and the Joint Committee. As a result, there are available in this country, 
quite a few duplicates from the war period. 

I would like the association, if possible, to set up a committce to 
study how that should be handled. 

Also, I have had indications from agents that they would be willing 
to do this job at a very low profit, or perhaps no profit at all, to help 
us out, if no library felt able to undertake it. But it would still be done 
under the auspices of the Medical Library Association Committee. 

President Marshall: It would seem that this would be a logical way 
to handle it. Do I hear a motion for the appointment of such a com- 
mittee? 

Miss Hallam: 1 make such a motion. 

President Marshall: There is a motion that a committee be appointed 
by your new President and new Executive Committee to study and pro- 
vide a means for proper placement of foreign periodicals of war dates 
which have been received in this country in duplicate, as a result of 
the present situation. Is there any further discussion? 

. .. The motion was seconded. .. . 

Mr. Fleming: 1 strongly recommend such a motion. The Medical 
Library Association is a tight organization, particularly when it comes 
to disposing of duplicates. Just because some duplicates have popped 
up in this way, with extra expense for the receiving library, I think we 
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should permit some of our own members to have first opportunity to 
acquire them, before dealers shoot the prices up higher still. 

President Marshall: \t has been moved and seconded that such a 
committee be appointed. All in favor make it known by saying Aye. 
Contrary minded? 

. . . The motion was passed unanimously. . . . 

Mrs. Cunningham: Concerning South America, I want to tell you 
that Miss Granger of Los Angeles has a number of South American 
journals availabie and will be glad to lend them on interlibrary loan 
so that libraries wishing to subscribe can become familiar with the con- 
tent of a given journal. 

President Marshall: This is very interesting information. We have 
all been building South American files during these years. 


Libraries in War Areas 


President Marshall: With regard to the Committee on Libraries in 
Devastated and Other Areas, there is the matter of how we may help 
them. Mrs. Cunningham, will you review for us how this association 
has been co-operating with the committee, and the proposed method by 
which the association may help with the remainder of our duplicates, of 
which we get so many, in the work for these devastated libraries? 

Mrs. Cunningham: 1 don’t think any of us who heard Miss Wig- 
more yesterday can possibly fail to realize the tremendous need for such 
assistance. You have me at a disadvantage when you ask for a concrete 
plan, because I didn’t know that I was going to be asked to do this 
particular thing until after I got here. I am going to stop in Washington 
on the way back to find out what my duties involve, and I expect to 
discuss the situation with Dr. McDaniel, and as many of the executive 
group as I possibly can. 

It comes to mind that perhaps you might want to make a gesture 
of considerable material from the Exchange for a year. I don’t know. 
Certainly I know that many medical libraries have been very generous 
about depositing material that was not wanted on the Exchange, for 
example, well-known journals that were not asked for because they are 
evailable in most American libraries. I think that we are going to need, 
while this intensive drive is on, every scrap of help from every one 
of you that we possibly can get. 

How far the association is willing to go in taking official action to 
turn over material would be up to you. Any help will be enormously 
appreciated by the Book Center, and by the Committee. I think that is 
something that should be brought up by the Executive Committee for 
discussion. Perhaps the association can recommend back to me what 
they would like to do, or perhaps we could have a vote on it now. I 
think it really lies with the Executive Committee. 
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President Marshall: Do 1 hear a motion that this matter be referred 
to the Executive Committee for consideration and consultation with Mrs. 
Cunningham, after she has studied it further? Then it can be sent to us 
as a plan by which we may help in this problem. The important part 
is to warn all of you not to destroy any good medical material because 
it will al! be neded by these iibraries which have suffered so severely. 
We want to help. For many of us it is a matter of space. 

Mrs. Cunningham: So many people have told me that it is a matter 
of space. We hope that you will contribute the space for just one year; 
in other words, just do nothing in regard to discarding material for one 
year more. They hope to have the job finished up in a year and after 
that, we will let you do what you want with the material. To those of 
you who are very unhappy about space, I am saying that it is probably 
one of the best and most unselfish contributions you could make, to 
keep your duplicates. 

Miss Wigmore: 1 have just had a letter this morning from a Pro- 
fessor Cumalos, who worked in Oxford during the war, in Professor 
O’Dell’s department at Cambridge. He was a physical chemist, and an 
expert on the electromicroscope. He often cme into the medical research 
library at Hampstead. He and his wife went back to Greece just about 
two months ago, and he heard I was coming over here and sent this 
letter which I just received this morning. 

He says: “No journals have reached this country. The need of 
journals and books is immense, and if I could express the will of the 
Greek scientists, I must say that we need ALL THE BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS WE COULD GET. I have put my own private library 
at the disposal of my colleagues and friends. The most urgently needed 
are the American Chemical Abstracts, Journal of Chemical Education, 
Journal of Physical Chemistry, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
and Biochemical Journal. We have agreed here that it would be easier 
for these journals to circulate if I shall be the one to receive them. We 
shall be grateful to you for any even small bit of help you can give us 
in our difficulties. All salaries are very low for any individual to afford 
a private subscription, and the institutions are unable at the moment to 
spend much on such luxuries.” 

I brought over with me a list of wants of British medical libraries. 
I must have about two dozen. They kept pouring in before I left. 

I want to take up with Mrs. Cunningham some of these things. I 
know you have hundreds of them on your shelves, and there are various 
ways they can be handled. There are many organizations set up over 
there, but still the need is very, very great, and the British librarians 
have such terrific admiration for the Medical Library Association; they 
are all so appreciative of what you have done for them. 

I know it isn’t a question of your wanting to help them. So much 
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time has elapsed, and is passing that I think that the quicker we get 
down to business on this think, the better it will be. (Applause. ) 

Miss Naylor: Miss Marshall, wouldn’t it be a practical thing to 
take this list Miss Wigmore has, and mimeograph it, and send it out 
with the next Exchange list, and let people tell from that what they 
can supply, instead of trying to scan it here and have parts of it lost, and 
a lot of confusion. Then you can let me know what you can supply, and 
that information can be sent on quicker than in any other way. 

Mrs. Cunningham: Just exactly how would the transportation be 
arranged for that type of material? In other words, who would pay for 
the transportation? Would the British libraries be in a position to pay 
for it, or should it wait for the transportation which will be arranged 
through the American Book Center, where transportation will be paid 
for? Would they rather wait, or would they rather get the material 
immediately, perhaps in small lots, with no organized handling of it 
from the standpoint of the transportation angle? I don’t know. 

Mr. Adams: I merely want to recall Dr. Seidell’s remark that much 
can be cleared through the Smithsonian Institution at this time. I don’t 
know how that would conflict with the Book Center. 

Mrs. Cunningham: They are about six months behind in deliveries 
at the present time. Until we can do something about it, that is going 
to mean a delay of about six months. The whole thing is so complicated. 

Mr. Adams: I can’t understand a library giving away twenty dollars 
worth of material and not being willing to contribute two dollars for 
transportation. 

Miss Esther Judkins: Our library would be willing to pay transpor- 
tation to London for everything we want to send. 

Miss Cohen: 1 would like to make a suggestion to the committee 
working on this, and I hope that all of you will back me up. All of us 
feel strongest about the things to which we are closest. Miss Wigmore 
gave us an eloquent picture of the need in Great Britain and some of 
the European countries. None of us will leave this place without know- 
ing just how desperately European libraries need our help. Certainly 
the medical libraries need it, and we can help them. Mr. Seidell made a 
plea for France. I represent the American-Soviet Medical Society. To 
us have come appeals from the Soviet Union which probably no one else 
has seen in this country. It is very logical that we should get them. Not 
only do we receive direct requests from Soviet libraries and medical 
men but professors from various schools in the country send us letters 
which have come to them personally. 

Just about two or three weeks ago a letter was forwarded to us by a 
professor in a medical school who had a colleague in the Ukraine. The 
letter stated that when he returned to his laboratory in Kiev, there 
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wasn't a single volume left with which he could start a library, and that 
his own personal library was destroyed. He appealed to this professor 
at the medical school to send him a few volumes on bacteriology. 

Poland was mentioned as being severely devastated, and there is no 
question about it. But the appalling devastation wrought in the Ukraine 
especially, where there used to be two hundred forty medical libraries, 
is difficult to imagine. It seems to me that we ought to try to help them 
re-establish at least the Library of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukraine. 

The Exchange would be the best source for that, because there are a 
great many things which none of us want, which stay in libraries on 
shelves for years at a time. I have seen some of those duplicates in very 
large libraries, waiting for other libraries to ask for them. Send this 
material to the Soviet Union. If our colleagues in the Soviet Union 
could make use of the material, I can’t think of any way of using what 
seems to be just paper on shelves in the basements of libraries through- 
out the country. I hope, Mrs. Cunningham, that you will pass on this 
appeal to the committee, especially for the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Ukraine. 

Miss Runge: We are sending over two hundred pounds of medical 
journals to Poland, through the Polish Society in New York. We have 
volunteered to pay all transportation, and we have already gathered 
those two hundred pounds. There will probably be some more. 

Miss Bayne: Do you think those people would like to get a lot of 
nice reprints? I get loads of reprints. I get five and six copies, and I 
know a lot of other libraries have them. They are not suitable for 
Exchange work, but do you think those libraries in Europe and Asia 
would like to have them? 

President Marshall: Miss Wigmore and Miss Cohen, how about 
that? Can they use them? 

Miss Cohen: We send practically hundreds of pounds of reprints. 
People send them to us, and the Soviet Union is glad to receive them. 
If Soviet libraries can’t get the journals, they don’t have to wait for 
books to come out. I would like to say this: If you have any material 
which you wish to send directly to us in New York, we will see to it that 
it gets to the Soviet Union. The transportation fees will be taken care of. 
Just let us know what you have spent, or else send it collect, Railway 
Express, and we will be glad to pay those charges. 

President Marshall: It is really because of the extent of the call 
that I suggested that it could be handled better through a general com- 
mittee. I am sure that all of us have had personal calls. There have 
been calls from individuals. One that has gone all over the country is 
the one from the University of the Philippines. If things are sent in 
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quantity directly, there is a great chance of duplication, and a conse- 
quent increase in transportation costs. I believe it could be handled 
much better through a central agency which could avoid that duplica- 
tion. 

Miss Henderson: 1 am going to take still another stand. My library 
has been very much interested in the Chinese area. We have been 
sending our duplicate material to China, particularly to the area that has 
beert destroyed. The Chinese have asked me to please send it through 
the American Book Center for the very reason that Miss Marshall just 
spoke of. They didn’t want duplication of material. They have specified 
what they wanted of my duplicate collection. But they said, “Will you 
please hold it for three or four months, until it can. be arranged for and 
shipped through the American Book Center, and then some other library 
will not send exactly the same thing that you are sending.” 

Mrs. Cunningham: That is exactly the point. This much I can an- 
nounce of the American Book Center program. You can send gifts there, 
indicating where you would prefer to have them go. In other words, if 
your library is more interested in China, or if another library is more 
interested in Great Britain, as a Canadian library certainly would be and 
if they mark their materials, an attempt will be made to see that their 
desires are carried out. But as Miss Henderson pointed out, with material 
as scarce as it is, and the need worldwide, the problem is tremendous. 

We have, I think, appeals from more than thirty different organiza- 
tions already, each one of which, if you read them, would simply wring 
your heart. Therefore, it is necessary to try to get, and keep in mind, an 
over-all picture of the situation. 

Mr, Raymond: While listening to this discussion, I have been 
wondering what the Association really can do for the foreign libraries 
to whom the need for books is a matter of life and death. Under present 
arrangements they are going to get only what we don’t want and what 
we can’t use. I am wondering if we cannot and if we should not be big- 
hearted enough to devote the contents of the Exchange, or possibly a 
part of the contents of the Exchange, for a year or two or more, to these 
libraries which need this material so desperately and which have to have 
it in order to survive. The Exchange material is not a matter of life and 
death to us or to our libraries. It is important, of course. It helps us to 
round out our sets, to build up certain parts of our collections, etc., but 
isn’t it vastly more important to help the libraries abroad? Can we be 
generous enough to part with some of the Exchange? Perhaps all of it 
could be sent abroad tor a time. I should like to leave that as a sugges- 
tion. 

President Marshall: That would have to be by special dispensation 
of the by-laws. You would have to make some special provision for it. 
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Miss Henderson: I hate to be speaking again, but in the case of China, 
they do not want material that is more than five or ten years old. They 
do not want the older material, so much of which comes out of the 
Exchange. That is one thing I would like to have brought out here. I 
have some older runs of things; for instance, I have Surgical Clinics 
going way back, and I would be glad to offer them to somebody. But do 
the medical libraries in the devastated areas want the old material? At 
the present time the Chinese haven’t wanted to pay the transportation 
for anything more than ten years old. 

Miss Bayne: Instead of adopting a baby, why don’t we adopt a 
library and give them ten or fifteen dollars worth of something fit to 
read? 

President Marshall: My feeling is that there is a great deal of ma- 
terial in this country that could be sent abroad. If you have any space 
which can be used for temporary storage until it can be picked up by 
the distributing agencies, will you please communicate with Mrs. Cun- 
ningham? That would be a great help. 

Dr. Fulton: 1 think that members of the association will be interested 
in a letter that has just come from the Keeper of Printed Books of the 
British Museum, Mr. Henry Thomas. He refers to Miss Wigmore, “who 
seems to be indefatigable in good works, who of her own motion bor- 
rowed one copy of the list of lost foreign medical books, and had all 
the American books copied out of it on a separate list, thereby remov- 
ing them from the contaminating influence of their foreign fellows. I 
trust that Miss Wigmore’s enthusiasm may prove infectious, and that 
your doctors may not be able to resist this particular infection.’’ (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Marshall: How do you wish to dispose of this problem? 
Shall we appoint a committee to work with Mrs. Cunningham on it 
from the standpoint of the association? 

Miss Brodman: Unless I am in great error, there is a motion before 
the floor which was put about twenty minutes ago, to appoint such a 
committee. It was moved and seconded, and I think all we need to do 
now is vote on it. 

Mrs. Cunningham: | think it was to have it referred to the Executive 
Committee. It might be a good idea to have a committee. 

President Marshall: 1 didn’t understand that that was the same mo- 
tion. What we were speaking of a few minutes ago was in connection 
with the duplication of foreign journals. I thought that was the one 
that was moved and passed. I didn’t understand that a motion had been 
presented on this subject. 

Mrs. Cunningham: We were talking about referring it to the 
Executive Committee. 
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President Marshall: Do you wish this matter referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee for the appointment of a committee to act with Mrs. 
Cunningham in the matter? 

Mrs, Sarah G. Mayer: 1 move that such a committee be appointed. 

... The motion was seconded and passed. . . . 

President Marshall: Such a committee can act with Mrs. Cunning- 
ham on the problem of distributing this material. Doubtless the persons 
who have spoken will be contacted further for additional information on 
the work of the committee. 

I believe Mr. Ballard has an announcement to make. 

Mr. Ballard: Before we part, it is appropriate to pay our thanks to 
every one who has helped to make this meeting such a wonderful suc- 
cess, especially Dr. Fulton and his associates in the Yale Medical Li- 
brary, Mr. Babb and his associates of the Yale University Library, the 
New Haven Colony Historical Society, the Elizabethan Club. I think 
we should thank the Army Medical Library for sending so many of its 
staff here to take part in the program. Also, we should be complimented 
on having Miss Ethel Wigmore, who came over here especially to this 
meeting. I could go more into detail on that, but I do not think it ad- 
visable. If I have omitted any one, I hope you won't be offended. I 
think it is now in order, Madame President, to call for a rising vote of 
thanks. 

President Marshall: May we have a rising vote of thanks? 

. . . Every one rose and applauded... . 


Resolution in Favor of Army Medical Library Building 


Dr. Malloch: 1 wonder if this is a good time to bring up a resolu- 
tion in favor of a new building for the Army Medical Library. Is the 
general feeling that it should be submitted to the Executive Committee, 
or would you like to endorse it yourselves? May I read it, Miss Marshall? 


WHEREAS, The services performed in the collection and dissemination of 
medical literature by the Army Medical Library affect each member of this 
association in the performance of their daily duties; and. 

WHEREAS, These services are seriously hampered by the utterly inadequate 
building occupied by the Army Medical Library, to a point where the efficient 
location and distribution of medical information is rendered impossible; and 

WHEREAS, The Survey Committee ordered by the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army named as a first imperative the construction of a new 
building on a scale adequate to house and service the collections of the Army 
Medical Library ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That this association is in complete agreement 
with the Survey Committee in urging the immediate construction of a new 
building for the Army Medical Library, to enable it more fully to perform 
its duties as a national medical library. 
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President Marshall: May we have a motion for the approval of this 
__ resolution? 

Dr. Fulton: 1 so move. 

President Marshall: It has been moved and seconded that the resolu- 
tion as read by Dr. Malloch be presented to the Army Medical Library. 
All in favor make it known by saying Aye. Contrary minded? 

. .. The motion was passed unanimously. .. . 

Miss Henderson: 1 think we ought to give a vote of thanks to the 
outgoing officers of the association for their wonderful work, and for 
doing such a wonderful job for us in the last four years. ( Applause. ) 

President Marshall: And now, as a final strain of my swan song, 
may I tell you what a great pleasure it has been to work with you all, 
and how much I love you. (Applause. ) 


Luncheon 


Our final gathering was at luncheon, Wednesday noon, which was 
served at the Hotel Taft, our headquarters. Afterwards we scattered 
again to begin our return journeys, replete with the fellowship and 
stimulation of another outstanding convention. 

. . . The Forty-fifth Meeting of the Medical Library Association 
was adjourned at 12:05 P.M.... 

FRIDA PLIEFKE, Secretary 





The Physician—Priest or Business Man 


By C.-E. A. WINsLow, Dr. P.H. 
Professor Emeritus, Y ale University School of Medicine 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to add my greetings to those which you have re- 
ceived this morning and to share in welcoming you to New Haven 
—you, the custodians of the sacred books, keepers of the secrets of 

the art of medicine. Your profession is an ancient one. It dates back at 
least to Moses who in his guarding of the tables of stone on which the 
Commandments were engraved certainly functioned as a librarian; and 
since the sixth chapter of his first volume “Thou shalt not kill” clearly 
dealt with preventive medicine. 

At your first session you were fully instructed in regard to the his- 
tory and philosophy of this Medical School, the achievements of the 
Yale University Press, and the progress and aspirations of the Medical 
Library under Dr. Fulton’s enthusiastic leadership. You have learned 
that we think rather well of ourselves in all these respects. 

I shall add nothing to these self-encomiums, so far as Yale Univer- 
sity is concerned. I do, however, want to remind you of one historical 
figure of whom some of us are proud, as a New Haven worthy, who 
was also a son of Yale. The spirit of Noah Webster who lived almost 
across the Green from this hotel should not be absent from such a 
gathering as this. He was of interest to you from two different angles. 
As a lexicographer, he was not only a major force in crystallizing the 
American branch of the English language, but also the founder of com- 
parative philology, as he sat in the middle of his table built in a hollow 
circle with the dictionaries of twenty languages spread about him. And 
as a contributor to medical literature his work on Epidemic and Pestilen- 
tial Diseases is the best text-book we have of the epidemiological think- 
ing of the Eighteenth Century. In his study at New Haven or riding 
on his self-imposed mission of culture through the Atlantic States, he 
was as S. G. Goodrich described him on the boulevards of Paris, “A 
slender form, with a black coat, black small-clothes, black silk stockings, 
moving back and forth, with its hands behind it and evidently in a state 
of meditation. It was a curious quaint, Connecticut-looking apparition, 
strangely in contrast to the prevailing forms and aspects in this gay 
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metropolis.” Even in his less serious moods, Webster’s passion for the 
precise use of words is illustrated by the occasion on which Mrs. Webster 
found him kissing the maid behind the kitchen door. “Mr. Webster,” 
she said, “I am surprised.” ‘‘No, my dear,” he replied, “I am surprised. 
You are astonished.” 

Universities are, after all much alike. You recall the story of the 
identical twins. The difficulty of telling them apart was trying to the 
family. So they decided to ensure differentiation by sending one of them 
to Yale and one to Harvard. As was to be expected, one turned out a 
typical Yale roughneck and the other a typical Harvard scholar and 
gentleman. And still you couldn’t tell them apart. 

In certain respects, however, Yale is peculiarly fitted to welcome such 
a group as yours. This University is somewhat specially aware of its debt 
to you and to your fellow-librarians in other fields of knowledge. The 
Collegiate School from which Yale grew was founded in 1701 at a 
meeting of Congregational ministers at which these ministers pledged 
a gift of books to the library of the proposed institution; and 13 years 
later, nine boxes of books, the first instalment of the collection ‘made 
by Jeremiah Dummer in London arrived at Saybrook. In memory of 
these events, the seal of the University carries the book as its symbol 
of light and truth. 

Since those early days, the importance of the book has grown with 
us as you will see on your visit to the Sterling Library tomorrow after- 
noon. The University authorities have not, it is true, always realized the 
full exigencies of your demands. I have been told on good authority 
that all the plans of the Sterling Library had to be re-drawn because 
the architects prepared them first on the basis of space requirements 
per volume established in public libraries, before they found out that 
University books are not only more erudite but bulkier than those pro- 
vided for the general public. 

The University, however, has always striven to meet the challenge 
of the book when it was presented by such experts as are represented in 
your organization. Your presence here will be an inepieation to go 
further and do better with its task. 

There is one of your speakers to whom I feel moved to add a special 
personal word of greeting. Miss Ethel Wigmore, now representing the 
National Medical Research Institute of London left this continent under 
the stimulus of Dunkirk and went through all the rigors of the 1940 
Blitz. One of her many hectic experiences was described in a letter from 
a common friend, an English girl who lived in London with Miss 
Wigmore at this period. “Your letter arrived! And the postman deliver- 
ing it called outside ‘Anyone alive here?’ The reason being we had been 
bombed the night before. No front door! No windows! All the iron 
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railings and masonry from the house opposite (which had the direct 
hit) sitting in our dining room! Dinner wagon, wine box and chairs 
about the size of match wood! All the blinds and curtains from across 
the way draping our gutters! The other house flat to the ground with a 
30 foot crater and the caretaker buried underneath. Miss Wigmore 
was on the sofa in the dining room writing. She heard the whee-ee-ee 
boom and dashed for the door of the dining room and fell flat on her 
face before the boom—and that alone saved her—as the sofa where 
she was sitting had an enormous piece of masonry and iron railings 
from the opposite house on it and piles of bricks. Her coat in ribbons 
and something hit her on the back of the neck but otherwise untouched. 
The evacuees in the basement nearly gassed with TNT and a huge 
sheet of glass on the baby’s bed. The baby sitting up gurgling with de- 
light and fingering the glass with glee.” 

Miss Wigmore, you see, is well equipped to give you tomorrow a 
picture of the need for American aid in restoring the intellectual bases 
of civilization in the sorely stricken countries of the Old World. 

You librarians think of yourselves as primarily the servants of your 
readers. I wonder if you realize what a debt is owed to you by those of 
us who are writers. As representing the latter hopeful and pertinacious 
group let me express its double obligation. First, we have to read the 
books in libraries in order to write ours—even if we do not recopy as 
literally and extensively the very sentences of our predecessors as did the 
authors of medieval times. And, secondly, we know that if no one ever 
reads what we have written, you will guard our precious efforts, classify 
them and catalog and number them, and thus give us at least a humble 
form of immortality. 

You must often wish we were less hopeful and less prolific. We 
have turned over to you a vast flow of wisdom—and sometimes of un- 
wisdom—with regard to the human body and its functioning, with re- 
gard to the physical conditions which influence its health and its well- 
being and the microbic enemies which threaten its survival. Year by 
year, month by month, the flood increases in volume and in diversity. 
Many new shelves will be needed for the modern researches which are 
turning the body into a test tube by differentiating fractional deriva- 
tives of the life-blood, and germicidal substances isolated from the cells 
of fungi, each of which can be applied to the correction of a specific 
defect, or for the neutralizing of a particular invading micro-organism. 
Whole sections of your libraries will be called for by our dim but 
brightening knowledge of the human mind and the human emotions 
which play so central a role in psychosomatic medicine. You must be 
strongly tempted to establish in your Association a special Committee 
for the Prevention of Books. 
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And yet I am standing before you tonight to urge an expansion of 
your activities into a relatively new and complex field—that of medical 
economics. If there were but one doctor and one patient in the world, 
your libraries would be already up-to-date and adequate. But there 
are many doctors and many patients. The art of medicine operates in a 
complex and changing society. Its application to the needs of mankind 
involves social relationships and economic factors. The relation of the 
medical profession to the general order of society is far less clearly 
defined than that of the doctor to an individual patient. Here, I suspect, 
your collections of the written word are less complete and adequate; 
and it is this topic, the place of the physician in a changing social order, 
that I wish to discuss briefly with you, tonight. 

In any human society, there must be a mutual exchange of goods 
and services. The physician must live; and, even though his gifts may be 
in essence, priceless, somehow a price must be set upon them and some- 
one must pay that price. Shall it be paid by the state, as an essential 
necessity for every individual citizen and chargeable to all? Or shall it 
be a matter for-individual bargaining between the sick person and the 
healer or shall it be some compromise between the two? If the latter, 
how far shall the state intervene to protect patient or physician in an 
issue which is so richly vested with the public interest? 

In ancient India and Egypt medical practice was primarily a priestly 
art and was organized and directed like any other function of the re- 
ligious hierarchy. In other ancient civilizations where private practice 
prevailed, the compensation of physicians was fixed by legal enactment. 
In Persia, payment was in kind and proportioned, as in later times 
with us, to the economic capacity of the patient. The chief of a tribe 
paid with a farm, a householder with a small draught-ox, and his wife 
with a she-ass! The Hammurabi Code of Babylonia provided not only 
due compensation, but also penalties for failure, so severe that they 
must have seriously discouraged surgical enterprise. Thus, “If a doctor 
has treated a gentleman for a severe wound with a bronze lancet, and 
has cured the man, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a gentleman 
with a bronze lancet, and has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall 
taken ten shekels of silver.’ On the other hand, “If the doctor has 
treated a gentleman for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze, and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye 
for a gentleman, and has caused the loss of the gentleman's eye, one shall 
cut off his hands.” 

The histories of medicine generally pay little attention to this im- 
portant problem. Dr. J. H. Baas of Worms-on-the Rhine is one of the 
outstanding authorities who has given it due weight. In his “Out- 
lines of the History of Medicine and the Medical Profession,” he re- 
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minds us that in ancient Greece, there were State physicians, court 
physicians, communal physicians for the care of the poor and army 
and navy surgeons as well as private practitioners. In the case of the 
latter, ‘The honorarium,” he says, “consisted originally of voluntary 
offerings, but at a later period its amount was determined by an agree- 
ment entered into before the treatment was begun. The Hippocratists 
however, from feelings of delicacy and honor, never adopted the latter 
custom, probably because they did not consider their profession a trade 
in wares. Moreover, there were city and district physicians, and for 
these public physicians there were provided fixed salaries. The latter 
were often relatively high.” 

In the Roman Republic, the position of medicine was despised, as 
a trade for Greeks and Egyptians (many of them slaves) but below the 
dignity of a Roman. Under the Empire there was a radical change and 
the physician was restored to the distinguished position he had occupied 
in Greece. The city and district physicians were organized in a powerful 
guild. It was provided by a decree of the year 370 that “They shall 
have an annual salary, in order that they may honorably serve the poor, 
rather than basely grovel before the rich. We also decree that they may 
accept something for their services from those who have recovered and 
offer it to them, but not from those who are yet in danger from disease.” 
The colleges of the guild had supervision over the practice of the ordi- 
nary physician whose income depended upon fees alone; but even the 
latter were regarded with honor and exempted from taxation and many 
other responsibilities of citizenship. Some made enormous incomes and 
became public benefactors; but others were reduced to severe straits 
as suggested by the decree of Ulpian “providing that a physician, who 
by his treatment had exposed any one to the danger of losing his sight 
or similar injury, and should then persuade the patient to sell him any 
of his property below its actual value, on condition that he should cure 
him again, should be compelled to disgorge all his plunder.” 

In Medieval Europe, there was the widest diversity in medical prac- 
tice. The common people were cared for chiefly by monks; but there 
were also physicians-in-ordinary at the courts and communal physicians 
(some of whom received very large salaries) and a few private prac- 
titioners. According to Baas, the clinical healers of the sick sometimes 
combined the roles of priest and businessman, with substantial profit to 
the church. 

In Wirzburg during the Sixteenth Century, the treatment of the 
poor was required by law to be provided gratis while a specific fee was 
set for service to the well-to-do although a larger payment might be 
made if offered voluntarily. Yet in general it remained true that the 
service of educated physicians was “for gentlemen and rich merchants, 
counsellors, burgesses and citizens, rather than for the masses.” 
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By the Eighteenth Century the development of the science of medi- 
cine and the education of medical practitioners, combined with the in- 
creasing prosperity of the countries of Europe brought the medical pro- 
fession to the apogee of its social history. Speaking primarily of Ger- 
many, Baas says ‘Medical practice was regarded in all circles as a matter 
of conscientious vocation, and not as one of the higher classes of busi- 
ness. Most members of the medical profession—certainly, the better 
class, at least—also possessed, or at least strove to attain, a universal 
and humanistic education. . . . Most physicians were so-called family 
physicians who, however, did not secure their clientele for one or more 
years for a stipulated annual payment in gross, or rather did not hire 
themselves out for such a sum, but the families concerned, of their own 
free will, relieved the physician of the disagreeable and painful task 
of demanding money for professional services.’’ Physicians who had 
received the doctorate, in many states “enjoyed a certain ‘rank’ like 
military officials and they were generally allowed to wear a sword.” 
This description is, no doubt somewhat idealized, but the example of 
Richard Meade gives us a picture of a great physician, rich and bene- 
ficient, a leading social figure in the London of his day which would be 
hard to match in any other age. 

Since the Eighteenth Century the medical practitioner has moved 
from the pole of priest toward that of business man. According to Gar- 
rison “From the days of John Hunter’s unwilling quest after ‘that 
damned guinea’ to the disputes of our own time about ‘fee-splitting,’ 
contract practice, lodge doctors, Krankenkassen, patent medicine, un- 
qualified practitioners and socialization of medicine, the necessity of 
struggling for competence, instead of having it assured by family prac- 
tice, as in the Eighteenth Century, has wrought a change in the modern 
physician. The ideal is scientific and impersonal, to be as efficient as an 
engineer and to look and act like one.” 

Through all this story of the vicissitudes of the medical profession 
in the social order, there run two vital and essential but often conflict- 
ing trends. On the one hand is the concept of the physician as priest or 
public servant, supported by grateful tributes or by state funds. On the 
other hand is the concept of the physician as an expert who has services 
to sell in the open market. These two conceptions are fundamentally 
psychological; but they are closely related to—and influenced by—the 
method according to which the practitioner of medicine receives the 
financial remuneration which is essential for him as for any other 
member of society. This is a matter of major importance. How does the 
physician fit into the general social and economic order? How shall he 
be paid for his precious services and how much? How much in money, 
and how much in prestige? For prestige is a coin in which society pays 
many of its debts. 
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As the judge—more learned in the law than in Latinity once said: 
“Let us approach this subject de novo, from the egg.” 

The recompense of the priest-physician by purely voluntary gifts has 
been in vogue in many primitive societies but is clearly not indicated 
in Our morte complex and more material world. The tribute from one 
g-p. (the grateful patient) to another g.p. (the general practitioner) is 
a supplement to—not a substitute for—an assured income. The nearest 
we can come to the concept of a public servant is the plan of employment 
on salary which raises the physician from the sphere of competitive 
business to the dignity of the judge and the clergyman. To this proce- 
dure there is the ultimate alternative of payment on the basis of indi- 
vidual services rendered as those services occur, which is the business 
man’s solution of the problem. Between these two, however, there is a 
third intermediate course—payment by (or, on behalf of) an individual 
patient to an individual physician—but on a fixed annual capitation 
basis. It involves a sort of part-time salary paid by the patient for the 
service which he is likely to need rather than as a fee for each service 
rendered. If you will consider this procedure and its economic and 
psychological implications you will realize that it is the sort of com- 
promise which involves much of the good and little of the bad in two 
divergent policies. 

The plan of paying for medical care which has been—and still is— 
generally prevalent in the United States is a compromise of a different 
sort. It is based primarily on a fee-for-service; but a fee-for-service 
which, according to the honorable standards of the medical profession, 
is to be waived in whole or in part for those unable to bear the burden 
of the full cost. This plan has many advantages from the standpoint of 
the successful practitioner. It enables him to obtain a good income from 
his paying patients and a sense of spiritual well-being from the services 
which he renders without charge—a gratifying method of making the 
best of both worlds. In a New England village of a century ago, it 
worked well. There were a few rich people, a great mass of self-support- 
ing people and a few of the “poor.” There was one doctor who practiced 
in the village all his life. He knew what each family could pay; and 
each family knew that he knew it and that the neighbors knew it too. 
Here, the function of the priest and businessman could be readily and 
effectively combined. 

In a complex and changing society, this old formula no longer holds. 
The sliding scale from the standpoint of the economist, is a tax-collect- 
ing function. The doctor collects from the rich enough to enable him 
to render free service to the poor. In a modern city the physician of 
today has not the technical or the personal knowledge to function as 2 
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tax collector. The plan in its actual working may be either unfair to 
those who are held to be richer than they are; or to the poor who are 
not known to be as poor as they are; or to the physician himself—par- 
ticularly if he is practicing on the wrong side of the tracks. 

Above all, however, the present plan of providing medical care has 
failed—and lamentably failed—to meet its avowed end. It has not 
provided medical care for that section of the American people which 
needs it most. The indigent and the so-called “medically idigent’’ may 
be poor but they are also proud. They are not willing to be pauperized 
by the charity service of the individual physician. So they go without. 
All scientific and competent studies of this problem have revealed the 
fact that families in the lower half of the economic scale obtain as a 
matter of fact less than half the medical care they need; and that only 
when you get into the family income brackets over $10,000 is reasonably 
adequate medical service actually being delivered. I wonder if your 
libraries are as well provided with the standard literature in this field 
as in that which deals with the virtues of penicillin and the sulfa drugs. 

It is evidence along these lines which has led thoughtful students 
of the problem—physicians as well as economists—to the conclusion 
that the only answer is to be found in prepayment of medical costs on 
an insurance plan. Medical care for the American people can only be- 
come a reality when it is provided to them on a self-respecting basis by a 
pooled fund, from which the payments for such care may be assured. 
Furthermore, in the lower income levels, the individual family cannot 
afford even the average premiums necessary to ensure such care (about 
$25 per person a year); and for this group it is proposed that the pay- 
ment by the prospective patient shall be automatically deducted from 
his pay check and supplemented by a similar contribution from his em- 
ployer. This is the essence of compulsory insurance, as it is now in force 
in most of the civilized countries of the globe, and as it is proposed 
in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. It is the only way—short of such 
a complete system of state medicine as that of the Soviet Union—by 
which the resources of modern medicine can actually be brought to 
those who are most in need of them. 

The fact that the individual patient pays his money into a common 
fund to cover the cost of medical care does not, however, define the way 
in which the individual physician shall be paid from such a fund. In 
fact, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, now before Congress provides 
that the general practitioners in any area may determine the basis for 
their own payment—whether it shall be on a salary, a capitation or a 
fee-for-service basis—while it, of course provides for complete free 
choice as between physician and patient and is wholly compatible with 
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the actual individualistic practice of medicine as it exists today. 

The arguments against the fee-for-service method of payment, how- 
ever, remain almost as strong under an insurance plan as in the rela- 
tion between a single doctor and a single patient. The patient is no 
longer inhibited from seeking out his physician; but the physician is 
exposed to the constant pressure of a natural desire to get as much as 
possible out of an impersonal and presumably inexhaustible pool of 
funds. Even physicians are subject to temptation like other mortals. 
The books and pamphlets whjch are on your shelves—or ought to be 
on your shelves—furnish ample experimental evidence on this point. 
Without exception, every health insurance program involving payment 
on a fee-of-service basis has involved fantastic expense in record keeping 
and supervisory control; and has resulted in sky-rocketing costs and 
ultimate bankruptcy. The contracts now being made by the Veteran's 
Bureau with State Medical Societies are reasonably certain—unless 
modified—to follow the same road. When the proposed plan for com- 
prehensive health insurance in New York City was under discussion, 
the County Medical Societies wanted a fee-for-service plan. They were 
told they could have it, if they would, themselves undertake to control 
charges and costs; and on due deliberation they accepted a capitation 
plan instead. 

Health insurance, with a capitation form of payment—goes far to 
promote the sacerdotal rather than the speculative relationship between 
physician and patient. At least, the individual act of service is separated 
from its recompense. One hand is not stretched out in healing at the 
same time that the other is extended for a fee. The patient is free to 
seek his doctor at any time; the doctor is free to send for his patient at 
any time. The payment of the bill has been provided for and thus a true- 
doctor-patient relationship can be established and maintained. 

Best of all is the plan under which physicians associate themselves 
in groups, affiliated with general hospitals, so that complete home, clinic 
and hospital care can be provided by the same group under the direc- 
tion of the family physician, with per capita fees paid to the group and 
salaries within the group fixed by the group itself. 

Why such a program is found so distasteful in South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, is a trifle puzzling to the innocent bystander, and to 
the neglected patient. It appears to be a manifestation—not of that 
sacred and austere power “Organized Medicine’ but of something 
which might better be described as Organized Psychosomatic Medicine. 

I am reminded in this connection of a letter received some years 
ago by a prominent firm in California supplying plumbing parts. It 
read as follows: 
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San Leandro, Cal., July 6, 1911 
Mister Leaser Lali House S.F. 


Dear fren 
I get the valve wich I by from you alrite but why for gods sake you doan 
send me no handle, wats the use a valve when she doan have no handle. I 
loose to my my customer sure thing you doan treet me rite. is my money not so 
good to you as the other fella. i wait ten days and my customer he holler for 
water like hell for the valve. you know it is hot summer now and the win 
he no blow the meal. the valve she got no handle so what the hell i goan a do. 
you doan send me the handle pretty queek i send her back and i goan to order 
some from Kraine Compannee. 
goodby 
from your fren 
Antonio Scalaminia Sutra 
Since i rite these i fine the goddam handle in the box excuse to me. 


Perhaps more careful study of the proposed National Health Pro- 
gram by the Medical Profession will indicate that the handle is in the 
box after all. 

Such a program as is now proposed in this country is in no sense 
state medicine since the service is to be provided—not by state salaried 
officials but by free individual physicians associating themselves together 
for the common good. Whether it is ‘‘socialized medicine’ or not, I 


cannot tell you. The phrase has no significant meaning and is useful 
only as a stimulant to the endocrines of the uninformed. The aim is 
rather the creation of sacred fraternities of healing with the hospitals 
as their colleges and with the pooled financial resources of the com- 
munity as their support. Such as these will be the future Temples of 
Aesculapius; and you must prepare new sections of your libraries for the 
literature which will chronicle their services to the common good. 





Titles and Blurbs 


By W. W. Francis, A.B., M.D. 
Osler Library, McGill University 


F THIS is a flimsy presentation, you may blame it on our genial but 
determined host, Dr. Fulton; I quoted him one of my favorite 
old title-pages whereupon he promptly put me on this program and 

has refused to let me off, even when I pleaded (with some exaggera- 
tion) that I was waking in a cold sweat daily about 4 A.M. after finding 
myself on a platform without a note or an idea, sometimes even with- 
out a pyjama! 

It took half a century or more for the first page of the printed book 
to develop into the normal title-page consisting of title, author and im- 
print, and there have been many changes of fashion in the ingredients 
of the title. Sometimes, especially in the early days, it was practically 
a list of contents, and sometimes in the 16th century it incorporated a 
sort of advertisement, a “blurb” that now usually goes into the waste- 
paper-basket with the gaudy dust-jackets in which publishers in our 
day dress their books. 

I propose to show you lantern slides of two of these baited title- 
pages, one of them rather boastful, and I hope that when any of you 
come across similar ones you will let me know. 

The first is from the 1530 Basel edition of Pliny* and may be trans- 
lated thus: Jerome Froben to the friendly reader, greeting: Pliny’s 
History of the World [usually “Natural History’’}, newly so emended 
that our former edition, which was accurate enough, compared with 
this seems to be sound asleep. In that edition we had surpassed all others 
by a long shot; in this one we have surpassed ourselves by an even 


* Hieronymus Frobenius amico lectori §. D. C. Plinii Secundi Historia Mundi, denuo 
sic emendata, ut in superiori aeditione, quae tamen fuit accuratissima, prae hac 
dormitatum uideri possit. In illa longo interuallo uniceramus caeteros, in hac longiore 
uicimus nos ipsos, potissimum adiuti tribus optimae fidei peruetustis exemplaribus, 
tum opera cuiusdam eruditi, qui sibi sumpserat hanc prouinciam, nonnihil etaim Beati 
Rhenani doctissimis annotationibus, quas utinam absoluisset. Confer lector, & comperies 
non paucas centurias locorum feliciter restitutorium. Nos nec impendii, nec laboris 
unquam poenitebit, si uester candor nostrae responderit industriae. Xeig xeiga vimter. 
Vale & fruere, "Ayatj tzjj. Adiunctus est index copiosissimus. Basileae, in officina 
Frobeniana, anno M.D. XXX. mense Martio. 
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longer shot, with the help particularly of three very old and trustworthy 
manuscripts, as well as the services of a certain scholarly editor who has 
made this his province, and thanks also to some learned annotations— 
unfortunately never completed—of Beatus Rhenanus. We shall never 
regret the expense or the labour if your appreciation rewards our indus- 
try. Hand wash hand {Greek salutation}! Hail, and enjoy good luck. We 
have added a very full index. Basel, in the office of Froben, in the year 
1530 in the month of March. 

The great John Froben, the publisher’s father, had printed Pliny 
first in 1525, edited by his friend Erasmus whose epistle is reprinted 
in this 1530 and subsequent editions. The rather shameless puff, not 
too complimentary to Erasmus, is probably due to Sigismund Galenius, 
the young editor of this edition, who lived in the same house with 
Erasmus, and it is on record that some of the liberties he took with the 
text earned him protests from both Erasmus and Beatus Rhenanus 
(P. S. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Erasmi, vol. 6, Oxford, 1926, p. 17). 

Our copy of this beautifully printed book is in a wonderfully well 
preserved pigskin binding of the period. Some of the woodcut initials, 
which decorate it, belong to a series which has been doubtfully attrib- 
uted to Holbein. These are “historiated” initials, that is, illustrating 
old legends and fables. I make bold (in this somewhat feminine 
audience) to show you a slide of one of them, the only illustration I 
have ever seen of the famous story of Socrates and his wife, Xanthippe 
(Yellow-nag!), reputedly the worst scold in history. One day when 
she was nagging him beyond endurance and he walked out of the house 
in search of peace, she lay in wait upstairs and emptied the slop-pail on 
him as he emerged. He looked up at the sky, not at her, and went his 
serene way with the appropriate remark, ‘After thunder rain.” There 
is something to be said for Xanthippe. The Athenians could not have 
put Socrates to death on a trumped-up charge if they hadn’t been thor- 
oughly bored with him. He probably spent his time gassing in the 
market place, never bringing home the bacon, and Mrs. S. would have 
to take in washing to support the numerous progeny. 

The next is a smaller but much greater book with a much more 
modest puff, the first of the two works which, 400 years ago, inaugu- 
rated modern science, namely those of Copernicus* and Vesalius, both 


printed in 1543. 


* Nicolai Copernici Torinensis de Revolutionibus Orbium coelestium, Libri VI. 

Habes in hoc opere iam recens nato, & aedito, studiose lector, Motus stellarum, tam 
fixarum, quam erraticarum, cum ex ueteribus, tum etiam ex recentibus obseruationibus 
restitutos: & nouis insuper ac admirabilibus hypothesibus ornatos. Habes etiam Tabulas 
expeditissimas, ex quibus eosdem ad quoduis tempus quam facillime calculare poteris. 
Igitur eme, lege, fruere. 

"Ayempttentos ovdeic eioitw. 
Norimbergae apud Ioh. Petreium, Anno M.D. XLIII. 
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“The six books of Nicholas Copernicus, of Thorn, on the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies.” 

This title is baited as follows: ‘Learned reader, in this newly pro- 
duced and published work thou hast the motions of the stars, fixed as 
well as wandering, re-established by both ancient and recent observa- 
tions, and illumined, moreover, by new and admirable hypotheses. Here 
hast thou also some most handy tables from the which with the greatest 
ease thou mayst at any time calculate these motions. So buy, read and 
enjoy it.” 

That is publisher’s salesmanship, but the Greek motto, from its 
cautionary nature and very much smaller type, must be the modest 
author's: literally, ‘Let no non-geometrician enter!’’—in other words, 
if your mathematics are weak, stop right here! 

“Nuremberg, John Petri, in the year 1543.” 

Osler bought this copy at Cambridge about 1918 for £18. It bears 
the inscription of Marischal College (Aberdeen). Osler says, “There 
is no duplicate mark; but I have resisted the prickings of conscience 
which suggest asking how it got out of the library!” The other inscrip- 
tion on the title-page is ‘“God the Lord, God shall be my Lord,” in 
Hebrew, whether written in admiration (‘“The Heavens declare the 
glory of God’’) or as an antidote to the heresy of the book, who knows? 

Copernicus was lucky to be on his deathbed when his work appeared. 
To Protestant as well as Catholic it was rank heresy to displace our 
Earth from the centre of the Universe. Even 80 years later Galileo 
was condemned for completing the demonstration, and it wasn’t till 
1822 that the book was taken off the Roman Index. 

So much for the blurbs; but as a sort of filler, I give myself a pat 
on the back—lI cannot call it a puff—by way of an anti-tobacco title. 
After hammering 30 or more nails into my alleged coffin daily for 30 
or more years, I abjured cigarettes 10 weeks ago and so, with the zeal 
of a recent convert, I show you a quaint title-page of Joshua Sylvester, a 
third-rate poet but a good translator. Appended to his famous trans- 
lation of Du Bartas, a huge folio of 1633, is his rendering of the 
“Joseph” of our medical poet Fracastorius, and some original poems of 
his own. I ignore the general title-page, which has a modest picture of 
Joseph disappointing Potiphar’s wife, and give you the half-title of 
Sylvester’s own Tobacco: 

“Tobacco Battered; and the Pipes shattered (about their Ears that 
idlely Idolize so base and barbarous a Weed; or at least-wise over-love 
so loathsome Vanitie: ) by a Volley of Holy Shot thundered from Mount 
Helicon.” 

Let me read you what seems to me to be far the best passage in his 
rather dreary diatribe: 
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Of all the Plants that Tellus bosom yeelds, 
In groves, glades, gardens, marshes, mountains, fields 
None so pernicious to Man’s Life is knowne, 
As is TOBACCO, saving Hemp alone. 
Betwixt which Two there seems great Sympathy 
To ruinate poor Adam’s Progeny: 
For, in them Both, a strangling vertue note, 
And both of them doe work upon the Throte; 
The one, within it; and without, the other; 
And th’ one prepareth Work unto the tother. 
For, There doe meet (I mean at Gail and Gallowes) 
More of these beastly, base Tobacco-Fellowes, 
Than else to any profane Haunt doe use 
(Excepting still The Play-house and The Stewes) 
Sith ‘tis their common Lot (so double-choaked ) 
Just Bacon-like, to be hang’d up and smoaked: 
A Destiny, as proper to befall 
To morall Swine, as to Swine naturall. 

If there be any Herb, in any place, 
Most opposite to Gop’s good Herb of grace, 
’Tis doubt-lesse This: & this doth plainly prove-it ; 
That, for the most, most grace-less men doe love-it, 
Or rather, doat most on this wither’'d Weed, 
Them Selves as wither’d in all gracious Deed.” 


To reassure my friends who may fear that I am overdoing it I would 
point out that it is only cigarettes that I’ve sworn off. I smoke an occa- 
sional cigar to keep the wings from sprouting. 





Planning and Erection of the 
S:erling Memorial Library Building 


By Mary C. WITHINGTON, Executive Secretary 
Yale University Library 


HEN Mr. John W. Sterling left his great fortune to Yale, the 

University Library had far outgrown its group of buildings on 

the Old Campus—the Old Library, built in 1842-46, Chitten- 
den Library, opened in 1890, and Linsly Hall, built in 1907—and books 
were stored in many of the neighboring buildings. The great need of 
the University was an adequate library building, and it was especially 
appropriate that the Trustees of Mr. Sterling’s estate should decide to 
erect a library as a memorial to him. 

In planning a great library a program of requirements must be pre- 
pared for the architect, preferably by the librarian, before any sketches 
can be made. At Yale the Librarian,* who always had the help and 
advice of the faculty library committee, first met with the University 
Council, to consider the future policy of the University with regard to 
the relation of the proposed library to the departmental and school li- 
braries, and later with the Deans and Chairmen of Departments, to 
learn what facilities the Departments wished to have provided in the 
library for their students, especially for the students in the Humanities. 
As a result of these conferences, it was decided that no faculty offices 
or general class rooms, that would necessitate much coming and going 
of large groups of students, should be provided, but that there should 
be adequate provision for graduate seminars, especially for classes in 
which many books would be needed in class discussion, studies for 
groups of advanced students where they could gather books around 
them for intensive research, and stalls, or carrels, for individual use. 

The program, as finally submitted to the architect, was made solely 
from the point of view of the administration of the library. Questions 


* Andrew Keogh, Librarian of Yale University, and Sterling Professor of Bibliogra- 
phy until his retirement in 1938. 
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of architectural style and construction were purposely omitted, and the 
arrangement of rooms was indicated only where their function or their 
inter-relation made such indication a matter of importance. The prob- 
lem was to provide in the Sterling Memorial Library suitable accom- 
modation for 3,000,000 volumes at once, and ultimately for 5,000,000 
volumes; reading rooms for at least 1,100 readers, based on the ratio 
accepted at that time of one-fifth of the student body; seminars, studies, 
and stalls for research workers; rooms for various special collections and 
purposes; and rooms for the library staff. 

One of the chief criticisms of many great libraries is that everyone, to 
consult the catalogue or to get a book from the stacks, must climb 
monumental staircases, either inside or outside the building, or depend 
upon elevators. Many older men from the faculties of other universities 
wrote to the librarian, urging him to have the delivery desk, the cata- 
logue, and the main reading and reference rooms as readily accessible 
to the street as possible. The program for the Sterling Memorial Library 
requested that the ground floor be the main floor, and access to it be 
easy and direct, with few or no entrance steps. On this floor should be 
placed the public catalogue, the delivery desk, and the general reading 
rooms; and, if possible, an exhibition room and the accessions and cata- 
loguing rooms for the staff. Special attention should be given to ad- 
ministrative control. The need of quiet should govern, as far as possible, 
the location of the reading rooms; and an effort should be made to ex- 
clude street noises. It should not be necessary to pass through one read- 
ing room to reach another, or to reach other parts of the library; en- 
trances should be so placed that they are easily found, and that a reader 
would not attract attention on entering; and the decoration in these 
rooms should not be of such a character as to attract sightseers. 

The site selected for the library made it necessary, if the public 
rooms were to be conveniently grouped on the main floor, to have the 
bookstack vertical rather than horizontal, and the position of the stack 
tower on the site was fixed, facing the “Cross Campus,” by the general 
plan of the University. One of the architects, in writing of the stack, 
said: 

The essence of a library is the bookstack, tier upon tier of self-supporting 
shelves. . . . In the evolution of the modern library it has become almost a 
matter of course to treat this structure as something to be subordinated in the 
exterior design. In the design of the Sterling Memorial Library one of the 
first principles was the placing of the stack in the most accessible and im- 
portant position on the site, and its direct expression as the dominating 
feature of the facade. The great book tower is the first glimpse one gets of 
the library from any approach. It is so placed that it will be the terminating 
feature of the cross campus. . . . This external expression of the functional 
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core of the building gives a structural dignity and direct symbolism in the 
tradition of the great monuments of the past.* 


For the first time in library construction, I think, the stack has been 
used as an integral part of the building, and the steel frame of the stack, 
electrically welded into one great structure, supports the roof and braces 
the walls. The building now has a capacity of 3,500,000 volumes, and 
the foundations were planned to carry the added weight of extending 
the Wall Street side up to six or seven floors when it is necessary to 
increase the capacity to 5,000,000. Additional staff space can be pro- 
vided also, by adding a mezzanine floor in the ‘“‘work space” on the 
York Street side of the building. 

The Sterling Memorial Library in its final form meets most of the 
requirements set forth in the Librarian’s program. It is, of course, im- 
possible to arrange many rooms in close proximity with ready access to 
each other; some compromises are always necessary, and the need of 
quiet in the reading rooms limited the possible locations. In planning the 
public rooms, their use by the faculty and students was always kept in 
mind, and if any compromise was necessary, it was the convenience of 
the staff that was sacrificed; but in the work space, at the back of the 
building, every effort was made to arrange the rooms for the comfort 
and convenience of the staff. The whole space is entirely functional, 
without decoration and without permanent interior walls, so that parti- 
tions can be moved to meet changing needs. 

The main entrance hall was designed as the “Memorial’’ to Mr. 
Sterling, and although it is some hundred feet from the door to the 
delivery desk, the desk is in sight as soon as one enters the building. 
Readers may approach it directly or by way of the public catalogue. 

The location of the two rooms designed especially for undergradu- 
ate use, at the left and right of the main entrance, was carefully con- 
sidered. The Reserve Book Room was so placed that the students could 
drop in easily between class periods to do their required reading; and 
Linonia and Brothers in the hope that it would attract the students into 
the library for browsing among books. The latter is named after two 
undergraduate societies, Linonia, founded in 1753, and Brothers-in- 
Unity, founded in 1768. Each society had its own library, which at a 
time when the college library was largely theological, classical, and 
philosophical, supplied the students with general reading. In 1871 the 
two societies voted to merge their libraries and transfer them to the 
College Library. Linonia and Brothers, housed in a large room in Tudor 
style and furnished like a library in a club, consists of general literature 


* Ellery S. Husted, ‘The Sterling Memorial Library,” Yale University Library 
Gazette, V. 57-65, April. 1931. 
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and is kept up to date by constant additions and by the transfer of older 
books to the general stacks of the Library. 

These two rooms fill most of the needs of freshmen, and are so 
placed near the entrance that they can be kept open on Sundays and 
on other occasions when the rest of the building is closed. 

As a student becomes more familiar with Yale and the Library, and 
his work requires more independent reading and research, he begins 
to use the public catalogue at the left of the entrance hall, the Main 
Reading Room, where the most important and most used reference books 
are shelved, and the Periodical Reading Room. These rooms are arranged 
at the left and right of the Delivery Desk, so that the reader passes the 
catalogue on his way to the desk or reading room, can look up the books 
he wants, send for them at the Desk, and go on to the reading room 
without retracing any steps. 

Beyond the entrance to the Periodical Reading Room an arcaded 
exhibition corridor leads to the north end of the building, and looks 
out on a court which also adjoins Linonia and Brothers and provides 
a pleasant place for outdoor reading in the spring and autumn terms. 

At the north end of the building, with an entrance on Wall Street, 
or approached through the exhibition corridor, are the Librarian’s 
offices and the Rare Book Room, a Jacobean room with vaults below for 
books and manuscripts. At the time the building was erected, air con- 
ditioning was still in an experimental stage. The vaults were supplied 
with air forced through an oi! screen, however, and so kept humid, 
but there was no method of drying the air on the humid days so common 
in New Haven. Modern air-conditioning equipment is now being in- 
stalled. 

Adjoining the Rare Book Room is an exhibition room, and across 
the hall a public lecture room approached through a room where exhibi- 
tions are arranged to illustrate the lectures. 

The upper floors of the Library are designed to serve the faculty and 
graduate students. The stacks are open to all members of the faculty 
without formality. Most graduate and professional students, especially 
in the Humanities, have cards admitting them to the stacks and to the 
seminars and studies on the floor assigned to the department in which 
they are enrolled. On the lower floors the studies, class rooms for the 
meeting of graduate seminars, and rooms for special collections sur- 
round a court north of the stack tower; on the upper floors these rooms 
are in the front of the tower. 

Within the stack tower itself there are over 330 individual stalls 
or carrels for the use of advanced graduate students, visiting scholars, 


and members of the faculty. 
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The bookstack was designed especially to meet the requirements of 
this building, and in general has been very satisfactory. The lighting is, 
I think, the best that could have been installed. It was worked out by 
Snead and Company, who built the stack, after long experimentation 
to find a fixture that would not cast a glare in the eyes of the reader, 
but would spread the light evenly through the range, from the top shelf 
to the bottom. I have not visited any very new buildings, and it may be 
that adaptations of fluorescent bulbs are an improvement on the stack 
lights here. 

I cannot be as enthusiastic about the lighting in the rest of the build- 
ing. At the time the library was built, lighting experts were advocating 
from 12 to 15 foot candles for table tops in reading rooms and studies, 
and the wiring was planned to provide that amount of light as a mini- 
mum, Standards were changing rapidly, however, especially with studies 
of efficiency and speeding up workers, and experts advocated higher 
and higher powered lights, so that a minimum of 24 or 25 foot candles 
was soon recommended for many types of work. There have, therefore, 
been many criticisms of the lights in the reading rooms, and the lighting 
engineers are still studying the problem. 

Another feature of the building that has not proved entirely satis- 
factory is the supervision of the entrance to the upper floors. It is im- 
portant to be able to control access to the stacks and studies at some 
key spot, and in planning this building, the entrance to the elevators was 
intended to be the place to check all readers who were admitted to the 
stacks and upper floors. In practice this has not proved to be successful, 
as the passage to the elevators leads also to the offices of the Reference 
Department, the Bibliography Room, and the work rooms of the staff. 
There is, therefore, much passing and confusion at the entrance to the 
stacks. The Bibliography Room was placed in the very center of the 
building, so that it could be readily accessible to the faculty and stu- 
dents, but also adjoining the Reference offices, the Catalogue and the 
Accessions Departments, whose members make constant use of the 
room. 

When the library moved into this building there were a number of 
rooms that had not been assigned to any special purpose, and there were 
studies and seminar rooms on each of the upper floors. In practice we 
found that there was not as great need for studies for students in the 
Departments of Art, Music, Medicine, and other subjects which had 
School or Departmental libraries of their own, as for those in language 
and literature, history, and political science. We have reserved at least 
one study and one class room on each of the three upper floors, and 
we have been able to use some of these rooms for special collections 
that have come to the Library in the last fifteen years. Others we have 
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reserved and assigned temporarily to professors, or groups of professors, 
who are engaged in some special project or research that requires the 
use of many of the library books. I wish we had many more of these 
rooms at our disposal. 

The moving was planned in detail months in advance and mapped 
out with engineering precision. We moved all of the books, except the 
folio volumes, almost by clockwork, with the entire staff, except the ref- 
erence and circulation departments, taking part. Every half-shelf of books 
in the Old Library went to a specific shelf in the new building, and no 
matter how much the containers, or moving boxes, were mixed up, each 
one was marked with the exact range and shelf on which the books 
were to go in the Sterling Memorial Library. The individual books 
were available to readers except on the one day they were being trans- 
ferred from one building to the other. Some books had hardly been put 
in place before they were sent for and carried back to the Old Library 
for some reader. 

There are two special collections that should be mentioned. They are 
the Yale Memorabilia Room and the Yale Library in 1742. The Yale 
Memorabilia Room is near the Reserve Book Room on the main floor 
and easily accessible to the public. In it are shelved all the official, semi- 
official, and student publications of the University, the writings of Yale 
men, and other Memorabilia. It is a room that returning Alumni like 
to visit and to which they bring their sons to see the class books, pic- 
tures of teams and student activities of their day. 

The 1742 Library, which is in a small room on the mezzanine floor 
near the entrance hall, reproduces the original college library as it was 
in 1742 when President Clap prepared the first printed catalogue. The 
books that are still extant are shelved in the order in which they were 
on the shelves at that time, and include books given by Elihu Yale, 
Bishop Berkeley, Isaac Watts, and others, among them Daniel Turner, 
to whom Yale gave an honorary M.D.—standing, as some said, for 
Multum Donavit. In this first catalogue there were 51 entries under 
ANATOMY, PHYSICK, and CHYRURGERY, with a total of 61 vol- 
umes. These books were described by the late Dr. John E. Lane in the 
Yale University Library Gazette for April, 1932. 





International Medical Documentation 


By ATHERTON SEIDELL, Honorary Consultant, 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 


EDICAL documentary efforts for the production of catalogues, in- 
ventories or indexes must embrace the complete international 
literature since progress in medical science requires that full use 

be made of every advance gained in every part of the world. So far, 
practically all efforts have been made on a strictly national basis with 
the purpose of satisfying the needs in particular cases. No extensive 
international co-operation in the production of catalogues or indexes 
of medical literature has ever been undertaken. 

There are two plans by which more than one nation can co-operate 
in the production of international catalogues of medical literature. They 
can be compiled in a single center with the financial and technical aid 
of all contributing countries, or the work may be distributed among 
centers set up in the various co-operating countries and the publications 
thus made reciprocally exchanged. 

The first of these two plans has the advantage that a single catalogue 
would be more convenient to use. Its production, however, would be 
attended by many difficulties and perhaps discords, not the least of 
which would be agreement upon which country should be chosen as the 
seat of the production of the catalogue. Furthermore, if all the work was 
done in one place, the magnitude of the task would present quite a 
problem and there would be little opportunity to take advantage of 
the capabilities of persons residing in various countries. 

It therefore appears preferable to adopt the plan of distributing the 
work among centers organized in several countries or groups of coun- 
tries. This would insure participation on a far wider international scale 
and this is particularly desirable at this time since every effort should 
be made to encourage mutual aid and friendship between all peoples. 
The field of medicine is one in which the only rivalry is the extent of 
the contribution of each one to the general welfare. During the war 
there were restrictions necessary to prevent the enemy from profiting 
by certain medical discoveries, but it is hoped that this will never occur 
again. 
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There are two possibilities in regard to the manner in which the 
preparation of the catalogues can be allocated between different centers. 
In the one case, the field of medicine would have to be subdivided and 
the preparation of a catalogue covering each separate subdivision as- 
signed to one of the centers. In the other case, the center in each coun- 
try or group of countries, closely related geographically or by language, 
would be charged with preparing a catalogue of all medical publica- 
tions originating in its area. The first of these plans is subject to the 
possibility of so many disagreements that reaching an accord on all of 
them would seem to be practically impossible. Furthermore, to make a 
complete catalogue of any branch of medicine would require collecting 
from all countries of the world every publication which has any bearing 
whatever upon that particular field. This in itself is an almost hopeless 
task as any acquisition division of a large medical library can testify. 
It is evident that assigning the various subdivisions of medicine to 
selected countries is not a practical plan. 

The procedure by which each country or group of countries having 
the same or closely related language, is charged with preparing a cata- 
logue of all medical publications originating in its area appears on the 
other hand to be capable of realization. An example of such a catalogue 
is the Bibliographia Medica Helvetica of which Volume I for the year 
1943 has been published. Naturally it cannot be expected that all coun- 
tries will be imbued with the same initiative in this respect as Switzer- 
land, hence the plan of having catalogues made in various regions of 
the world will require some central supervision as well as funds with 
which to support the work and insure that it is done in a uniform 
manner acceptable to all. There would also need to be established a 
system of reciprocal exchange of the publications between the several 
countries. 

Although the group of catalogues which would thus be produced 
would not be as convenient to use as a single publication covering all of 
medicine, it would have the advantage of far greater accuracy and com- 
pleteness than could ever be achieved in any one country. These national 
catalogues would not necessarily replace any of the indexing or abstract- 
ing activities now being conducted in various countries, but would 
provide an extension and perfection of documentary aids to the ad- 
vancement of medicine. 

As an adjunct to this plan of international co-operation there should 
be organized in each of the centers charged with preparing the regional 
catalogues, a microfilm copying service to make it possible to obtain 
a photographic copy of any publication listed in any one of the national 
catalogues. This would reduce the necessity, but not deter librarians or 
individuals from continuing to acquire foreign publications since they 
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would be just as necessary as ever to permit workers to have immediate 
access to as large a part of the original literature as possible. It would 
simply facilitate obtaining copies of the rarer documents which ordi- 
narily leave the countries of their origin in very limited numbers. 

In regard to the manner in which the plan suggested above might 
be realized, it is evident that agreement would have to be obtained 
from representatives of as many countries as may be needed to parti- 
tion among them the medical literature of the world. This of course 
would require extended negotiation or the calling of a meeting of dele- 
gates with authority to accept responsibility for a given part of the work. 
There is, however, a more modest procedure by which an initial co- 
operation might be organized, and if this succeeds, gradually extended 
to other world areas. 

At present, there is being published at the Army Medical Library 
in Washington, a Current List of Medical Literature which is attempting 
with recognized limitations to cover the medical literature of the world. 
It consists of the reproduced tables of contents of perhaps more than 
3,000 medical periodicals received by the Library from practically all 
countries of the world. If, for example, a library in a country such as 
France would undertake to prepare a similar publication in which the 
table of contents of medical periodicals originating in a number of 
countries selected by it, the Army Medical Library could then omit 
from its Current List, all the publications originating in the region 
covered by the French library. The two publications would be recipro- 
cally sent to all the subscribers to each one separately. If at a later date 
an institution in one of the South American countries would undertake 
to make a similar publication of the contents of the medical periodicals 
Originating in those countries, the coverage of the original Current List 
of Medical Literature would be still further reduced, and greater at- 
tention could be devoted to extending and perfecting the coverage of 
that part of the medical literature which remained. Thus, by dividing 
up the work in this manner, each separate compilation could be made 
more complete and accurate than it has been possible for the Current 
List of Medical Literature to provide for that part of the world litera- 
ture which could be collected in Washington. 

As to how much further the plan should be extended would be de- 
termined by circumstances and the actual needs of the case. This pro- 
cedure would constitute real international co-operation and produce 
keys to the medical literature such as could not possibly be made in any 
other way. It would undoubtedly be a very notable contribution to the 
advancement of medicine and consequently to the general welfare. 








The Physiology of the Book 










By CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 
Printer to Yale University 








HEN Dr. Fulton asked me to speak today, and followed that re- 
quest with another concerning the title of my paper, it seemed 
to me that there was only one subject on which I felt qualified 

to speak to a group learned in medical lore. Knowing small science and 

less medicine, the only safe course for me was to talk about the con- 
struction of the printed book. I hesitated to use the word “anatomy of 
the book,” since that term has been used repeatedly, and it seemed to 

me that I could speak of the “physiology of the book,’ for when I 

consulted a learned anatomist he told me that the distinction between 

the two words lay in the fact that one is living and one dead. 

This suited my purpose perfectly, for I proposed to speak of the 
physical characteristics of the living books that librarians are all familiar 
with in their daily work. In contradistinction, the dead books are those 
rather presentable mummies which you put on the shelves and use in- 
frequently, but guard carefully as souvenirs of the past. 

Most books are as carelessly and casually procreated as children. 
Little of typographic eugenics guards the production of most books. 
But there are some which give evidence of thought and plan, of due 
regard for the welfare of the society into which they are to take their 
places. I suspect that eugenics is not an exact science, and neither is 
book design, but there are some books which have been projected with 
care, and come out well. 

Most people would rather talk about their own children than about 
any of the neighbors’ offspring, so I shall say something about my own, 
even if you think that I might better have kept silent. At least it must 
be acknowledged that I know more about them—their virtues and their 
faults. 

The first book which I shall speak of this morning, because it is 
just off the presses, and because it has some interesting features, is the 
list of Scientific, Medical and Technical Books Printed in the United 
States of America 1930-1944. It is a large, fat volume and it represents 
a very considerable manufacturing problem—in fact it would be some- 
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thing of a task to print it at any time, but under the present conditions 
an even more complicated one. In a time of paper shortages, to give you 
one item, the printing of the book consumed one whole car load of 
paper. 

The problem posed by Dr. Fulton and the National Research Coun- 
cil, when the work came to us to do, was to incorporate some six 
thousand title entries, with tables of contents and summaries of the 
contents of the books, in one workable volume. The book was, as I 
understand it, intended primarily for our Latin-American neighbors, 
but whether they speak Spanish, Portuguese or English, it is desirable 
that what they read shall be plainly printed, and that the book have 
decorum as well as legibility. 

Obviously the book would be a large one, clearly the type would 
not be large. So, while the authors’ names and the title entries were set 
in a normal size of book type, the tables of contents and the subject 
summaries were set in the smallest type size customarily in use in book’ 
printing establishments. But the face of type was selected with care, and 
in order to insure the utmost legibility in the six point type, we were 
fortunate in securing from the Linotype Company an optional form 
of the g, j, p, q, and y with slightly longer tails. This resulted in opening 
the solid matter somewhat, letting light into it. We were able to secure 
a satisfactory paper, soft and flexible, and friendly to the ink and im- 
pression, One cardinal fault with most present day books is the lack of 
firm, solid impression, ‘nto not on the paper. We were also able to pro- 
cure, even in a chaotic market, a good, stout buckram cloth for the 
binding. 

This two column book of eleven hundred pages seems to me to 
possess the merit of compactness and readability to a rather unusual 
degree. To emphasize the point by contrast I would call your attention 
to two books which seem to err grievously. These two neighbor's brats 
are highly intelligent, but are not well disciplined: they loll abou‘, 
sprawling over the page in an undignified manner. One is the Bybliog- 
raphy of Aubrey Beardsley, recently issued by a book club which ought 
to know better. The type page is too large, the margins are too cramped, 
and the leading between lines and entries unnecessarily ample. The 
Bibliography of Ambroise Paré has somewhat similar faults. There is 
virtue in a well-knit page of type whether or not there is the pressure of a 
paper shortage. 

There are four other books which come to mind as books which you 
all know, and because you have used them so frequently you may not 
have stopped to consider their forms and arrangements. The first of 
these is the Century Dictionary. This monumental work was printed 
by Theodore De Vinne, one of the best printers America has produced. 
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The words to be defined are printed in a bold face which exactly matches 
the text letter—a refinement frequently disregarded. The type-setting is 
superb, and I commend this handsomely printed reference work to your 
careful attention. 

It is interesting to compare the Century with the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia. It is a valuable and well made book, but the subject entries are 
printed in a type not sufficiently heavier or larger than the accompany- 
ing definitions, and it is not easy to pick out the subject you are looking 
for on the page. 

Two completely different printings of the annual Book Prices Cur- 
rent furnish another interesting comparison. In the 1944 edition the 
entries are printed in bold face type, and are easy to pick out. The 1945 
edition does not employ bold face for the subject entries, but rather 
uses roman capitals of the font used for the rest of the listings. The 
1945 issue is a more handsome volume as to printing, but ease of refer- 
ence has been sacrificed to a more svelt appearance. I believe that it 
would have been possible to use a bold face type matching the text 
letter (for which a type exists), and so unite harmonius typography 
with ease of reference. There is no reason why a book cannot be at once 
useful and practical, and good looking. 

There has been much said about the ideal book, but there is no such 
thing if we consider the innumerable ways in which books have been 
printed, and different aesthetic standards, But it is possible to think of a 
book ideal for its purpose. Like the genus homo, such a book should 
be functional, its parts should be co-ordinated and be in rhythm. It 
must have been something of a problem for the creator to assemble 
the various parts of the human body into a smoothly working whole, 
but he did it, and besides he frequently achieved symmetry and comeli- 
ness and even beauty in men and women. It is not an easy task to make 
a book which is functional and attractive, but it can be done, and the 
printer has an obligation to himself to make the trial. The possibility of 
success makes the effort worth while. 





The Aims of Medical Library Service 


By ATHERTON SEIDELL, Honorary Consultant, 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 


INCE all libraries except strictly personal ones are, in effect, public 
institutions maintained usually at public expense for the advance- 
ment of culture and learning, it is of interest to consider the manner 

in which they accomplish this purpose. The two principal elements of 
library operation are acquisition and maintenance of collections and 
rendering their resources available to persons engaged in study and 
research, These two functions are mutually interdependent and it is 
necessary that a proper balance between them be maintained. The best 
collection that can be made serves its purpose only to the extent to which 
it is used. Fulfilling the purposes for which libraries exist, depends 
upon a harmonious balance between the expenditure for maintaining 
and extending their collections and that for assuring their use on the 
widest possible scale. It is the tendency to emphasize the former at the 
expense of this latter function of library operation that it is especially 
desired to discuss at this time. 

The Medical Library Association by its Handbook of Medical Li- 
brary Practice has performed a remarkable service in describing the 
operations and the qualifications required of librarians in assembling the 
collections and perfecting the service of medical libraries. The amount 
of special knowledge which librarians must possess is astonishing. In 
addition to administrative ability, they must be prepared to assist the 
reader in the use of the bibliographies and other tools of their collec- 
tion and produce upon request pertinent information upon any and all 
subjects falling within the bounds of the science of medicine, such as 
chemistry, physics, botany, biology, hygiene, public health, and if need 
be, national welfare. Emphasis is laid in the Handbook particularly 
upon taking care of the needs of the reader. Everything possible is done 
to give him information, supply bibliography references, and place in his 
hands with the least possible delay the publications which he may 
peruse under the most comfortable and often quite luxurious conditions. 

No reference, however, is made in the Handbook to the particular 
application of microfilm copying by which persons at a distance may 
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be supplied with miniature photographic copies of the separate original 
articles in periodicals, describing the results of experimental research. 
There is, however, a chapter in which is described the application of 
microfilm copying to the acquisition of material that can be obtained 
by the library in no other way. The inconveniences of caring for such 
additions to the library are described in a manner which is calculated to 
discourage librarians from any interest in the far more practical use of 
microfilms for widening the circle of persons who are thus permitted 
to make use of the library collections. 

The publications which form the collections of medical libraries 
are all produced by persons with the same aspirations, attainments, and 
needs as those who personally call upon librarians for help and receive 
it in such liberal measure. They are all engaged either as students in 
perfecting their knowledge of medicine, or as scientists in carrying on 
the research by which progress in medicine is made. It is natural, how- 
ever, for librarians to feel a greater responsibility towards those who 
come to the library than for those at a distance, even though from the 
standpoint of the advancement of medicine which is the purpose for 
which the library exists, they are equally worthy of the most generous 
aid that can be provided for them. 

In general, however, librarians consider that responsibility to per- 
sons at a distance belongs to librarians of the institutions or localities in 
which the person is occupied. This, of course, is true in the narrow 
sense of obligation to one’s own institution, but since no two libraries 
cover exactly the same field and no library possesses all publications in 
any one field, it is quite important to have access to the collections of 
different libraries. In order to take care of this situation, the system of 
interlibrary loans has been established. Thus, librarians recognize their 
mutual obligation to perfect the service they render to persons in their 
immediate vicinity. This interlibrary loan service is, however, quite 
costly and often the source of serious inconvenience to readers in a 
library. It is certainly far less efficient, and when all the factors are 
taken into consideration, probably more costly than supplying microfilm 
copies. ? 

In the operation of a library, the cost of acquisitions, binding, cata- 
loguing, shelving, and care of the books is perhaps ten times as great 
as that of providing accommodations and service to readers. Accurate 
figures showing this ratio would be very interesting. The maintenance 
or overhead cost is thus nearly the same whether there are few or many 
readers. Just how great this cost actually is, is generally not recognized 
since the cost of library operation is rarely questioned. Libraries are 
usually considered to be worth all they cost. If, however, the total 
operating budget of a library is divided by the number of readers or 
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number of charges for books used, it will be found in most cases to 
exceed $2.00 per item, which, of course, is a rather startling figure. It 
is evident that since the overall costs do not vary, the only way to 
reduce the unit cost of service is to increase the number of readers. In 
general, however, all of those in the immediate vicinity of the library 
are being taken care of satisfactorily. The only possibility is to widen 
the circle of readers to include those at a distance. This can now be 
done efficiently and economically by microfilm copying which is the 
one innovation by which the operating efficiency of the library, as meas- 
ured by unit cost, can be increased. 

Naturally, the first question which arises in connection with the 
adoption of microfilm copying is how to obtain the authority and funds 
required for its introduction. Since the process is simply an extension and 
perfection of library service, there need be invoked no other justification 
than that for all the other services which libraries render to the advance- 
ment of learning. No special authorization is ever required for increas- 
ing the number of books loaned to readers who come into the library 
or even to make reciprocal loans to other libraries. Whenever an in- 
creased demand for library service arises, there is usually little difficulty 
in obtaining the additional funds required for it. The adoption of 
microfilm copying may be considered as one of these increased demands, 
and treated simply as an administrative matter requiring a reapportion- 
ment of operating funds. Its purpose is to increase the circulation of the 
library and justification for this should never need to be defended. Ob- 
taining approval depends principally upon the intensity of the desire of 
the librarian to improve and extend the service he renders. 

In regard to the cost, this is almost directly proportional to the 
number of microfilms which are requested. The larger the number, the 
greater the evidence of the need which is fulfilled. In general, it may 
be said that with efficient organization the cost of supplying microfilms 
is not very different from that of lending books and providing space 
for readers. The qualifications of the persons who do the work cor- 
respond closely with those who attend to the needs of the readers who 
come into the library. Special simplified cameras for moderate scale 
operation in libraries are being produced at present, and the initial cost 
of the equipment for a microfilm service should shortly be within the 
means of many medical libraries. 

One observation which is sometimes made in regard to microfilms is 
the inadequacy of the means for reading them. This, however, is not the 
concern of the librarian. His is simply to furnish them to persons who 
are able to use them to advantage. It is certain, however, that improved 
means for reading microfilms will be provided as they become available 
on an increasingly wide scale. Greatly improved models of microfilm 
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reading machines are now being produced in France and it is only a 
question of time until American firms will find it to their advantage to 
produce satisfactory ones at a price within the means of many persons. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that microfilm copying performs 
its maximum service to the advancement of research only when con- 
ducted as a legitimate extension of library operation. When carried on 
as a business enterprise on a profit or even on a self-supporting basis, 
its utility is largely defeated. Moreover, such a practice is contrary to 
the traditional principle of free library support of culture and learning, 
and is a backward step which should not be approved by medical librari- 
ans. 





Reception Honoring Marcia C. Noyes 


Librarian and Executive Secretary of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of the State of Maryland, April 24, 1946, on the occasion of her 
fiftieth anniversary of association with the Faculty 


MEMORIES 


By HARRY FRIEDENWALD, M.D. 
Member of the Library Committee since 1896 


The honor to take part in this celebration recalls to my memory a 
period of the history of this Faculty with which many of you, because of 
your youth, cannot be familiar. 

The first half century uf the existence of our Library was very 
precarious. Its support was meager; it had no home but journeyed as 
in the wilderness for forty years and many more from shelter to shelter, 
often in the tents of its members. They were anxious years. In 1856 
the Library Committee urged that ‘owing to want of money . . . (and) 
unable to purchase any books, the Library be disposed of to some so- 
ciety in the city.” Fortunately this course was not followed but in the 
following year the Library was closed. However there were always those 
who were devoted to its interests. Members generously served as li- 
brarians. This was peculiarly appropriate for it was a poorly nourished 
infant which they cared for. As late as 1876 the Library Committee 
reported that ‘‘as it now exists, the Library is of no practical utility or 
benefit and not a single physician has availed himself of the privilege 
of membership during that year.” In the same year Dr. John S. Billings 
made an offer of purchase of a hundred volumes, which was not ac- 
cepted. 

When I was admitted to membership in the Faculty in 1890, the 
Library and the place of meeting were on the ground floor of the stately 
building on the north-west corner of Saratoga and St. Paul Streets; these 
had been their quarters for four years. The building was known as the 
Atheneum. We were in excellent company; the second floor was occupied 
by the Baltimore Library Company and the third by the Maryland His- 
torical Society. 

The ground floor was at the level of St. Paul Street. The Saratoga 
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Street side was so hilly that a large part of our hall was subterranean. 
There was an abundant supply of bookcases. This hall was also the 
reading room though it was the gloomiest. Here, as I have just men- 
tioned, our meetings were held; here we met Dr. Osler, Dr. Welch and 
other distinguished members, who joined in presenting papers and in 
discussions. Our good friend Dr. Hampson Jones was Librarian. 

Our sojourn in the Atheneum was but for a few years, in spite of 
its appropriate name. The need for an adequate and attractive home was 
felt. In what measure the dark and dreary hall stimulated the urge I 
cannot say. But the most inspiring encouragement came from Dr. Osler. 
Definite steps were taken in 1893 and in January 1896 the new home 
on Hamilton Terrace (North Eutaw Street) was formally and joyfully 
opened with an address by Dr. Chadwick of the Boston Medical Library; 
his subject was “Medical Libraries; their Development and Uses.” 

This step marked the beginning of a new era. Many important things 
happened during this year 1896. At the annual meeting Dr. Osler was 
elected president of the Faculty. He announced the splendid gifts of the 
Frick family, in memory of Dr. Charles Frick the eminent clinician and 
teacher, gifts that have born rich fruits. Dr. Osler called into being the 
Book and Journal Club, which during many years purchased books and 
journals for the Library, but in addition developed historical and 
bibliographical interests. In later years it was renamed the Osler Club. 
Yet another great service of Dr. Osler was that as a member of the 
Library Committee, he selected Miss Noyes as our Librarian. Here you 
must permit me to say a word concerning this Library Committee of 
1896, Drs. George J. Preston, E. F. Cordell, S. K. Merrick and myself, 
for whom Dr. Osler proposed Miss Noyes, every one gave full approval. 
I therefore lay claim for a large measure of praise of this Committee for 
their far-sighted vision and their excellent judgment. 

It is here that the story of Miss Noyes begins. It is one of my pleas- 
ant memories that we were able to report at the next annual meeting 
in 1897 that ‘‘the Committee most heartily commend the excellent work 
of the Librarian, Miss Noyes.’’ You see that it did not take the Com- 
mittee long to confirm their judgment. Miss Noyes’ duties were many 
and arduous. It was necessary to introduce system and order. In the 
Spring of 1898 she was able to report that more than 3,000 persons had 
made use of the Library. When she took over the custody of the Li- 
brary it contained some 7,000 books, collected in 66 years. It has now 
grown to 65,000! It is not necessary to go into details but I must men- 
tion her great service in the training of the excellent groups of assistants 
during these many years. Nor dare I omit referring to the great help 
which Miss Noyes has given the many and various Committees of the 
Faculty by her executive ability, her intelligent and able co-operation. 
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Soon after entering upon her duties, steps were taken to prepare for 
the celebration of the Centennial of the Faculty in 1899. In the same 
year Dr. Cordell’s Annals were published. Miss Noyes gave both her 
valuable help. 

Perhaps her most important accomplishment in the early years was 
calling into life an organization to assist the growing number of medical 
libraries throughout the country by a system of exchange of duplicates. 
This organization soon developed into the thriving American Medical 
Library Association, an organization of real influence in the development 
of medical libraries in this country. 

I have mentioned Miss Noyes’ library activities because of their 
supreme importance but she has been of great service in all the activities 
of our Faculty. She has arranged our interesting museum. But her out- 
standing contribution was in the planning and completion of our present 
Faculty building. I have mentioned how thrilled we were when we 
secured the home on Hamilton Terrace in 1896. In ten years it had 
become too cramped for all the activities of the Faculty. In those few 
years the views of 1896 were outgrown. I would remind you of this 
amazing growth and our broadened activities, in which Miss Noyes has 
played such an important role. She has been the chatelaine of this home, 
to which she has added order and dignity. In this she has had the full 
co-operation of her assistants and associates. It has become not merely a 
home, but a sanctuary, holding not only our treasured books and col- 
lections but our deep attachment, our valued associations and memories, 
the sanctuary which reflects the high aims and ideals of our profession. 

In this sanctuary the sacred fire has been kept burning brightly by 
Marcia Noyes with the devotion of a priestess. 

Miss Noyes, I deem it a great privilege to express the high esteem, 
the admiration and the gratitude of your friends of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty for your immeasurable devotion to the Faculty, their 
gratification at this long and happy association and their good wishes 
that you may enjoy health and contentment for many years in the con- 
templation of a great service well done. 


MISS NOYES AND THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By Mary LOuIsE MARSHALL, Librarian 
Tulane University School of Medicine 


Just 48 years ago there occurred an event which shall ever be im- 
portant in the history of medical libraries. On May 2, 1898, there met 
in the office of the Philadelphia Medical Journal in Philadelphia, four 
physicians and four medical librarians, for the purpose of forming an 
Association of Medical Librarians. The Association thus formed became 
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the Medical Library Association. Miss M. R. Charlton of McGill Uni- 
versity had suggested to Dr. George M. Gould, when he was in 
Montreal for the Canadian meeting of the British Medical Association 
that it would be of great value to medical libraries and librarians if 
such an Association could be formed for the exchange of ideas and 
the discussion of mutual problems. The idea was warmly received by 
Dr. Gould, and with characteristic zeal, on his return to Philadelphia 
he proceeded to call the meeting. There were present besides Dr. 
Gould, Dr. William Browning of the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings, of Brooklyn, Dr. J. L. Rothrock of the Ramsey County Medi- 
cal Society in St. Paul, Dr. E. H. Brigham of the Boston Medical Li- 
brary, Mr. Charles Perry Fisher of the College of Physicians of Phila. 
delphia Library, Miss Charlton of the McGill University Medical Li- 
brary, Miss Elizabeth Thiess of Johns Hopkins University Medical 
Library and Miss Marcia C. Noyes of this Faculty. Although unable to 
be present at this first meeting, Dr. Osler was an enthusiastic sponsor 
of the project and even paid the expenses of the two young medical 
librarians from Baltimore. Dr. Gould, being closely associated with 
medical publishers knew of the stocks of remainders in medical books 
and journals, which might be saved for medical libraries and was the 
father of our Association’s oldest and greatest contribution to medical 
libraries—the Exchange. 

It is interesting with what foresight the work of such an organization 
was outlined at this first conference, certain of the suggested activities 
remaining high on our agenda to this day. In his address on the “Work 
of an Association of Medical Librarians,’’* Dr. Gould said, 

“While war and all the forces of devolution are most actively in 
function, it behooves those who believe in progressive evolution to do 
their silent and unnoticed work all the more self-sacrificingly in order 
that after them may live tendencies and institutions which shall make 
the world better. It is a most noteworthy fact that during the stage of 
their inception and formation, the constructive agencies of scientific and 
social advance are unknown and unrecognized. I can imagine few 
things that are more pregnant with far-reaching influence than this little 
movement of ours. Surely a profound and magnificent role in the 
regeneration of the world is accorded and awaits scientific medicine. 
Just as certainly scientific medicine depends upon a rigid and thorough- 
going literary systematization of the results reached by the world’s 
million individual workers. In no branch of human endeavor is there 
such instant practical application to the needs of humanity as in ours, 
and in none may the findings of a solitary worker in Asia, Europe or 
America be immediately needed by any other physician in a hamlet 


* Medical Libraries, 1: 15-19. 1898. 
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or hospital continental distances away. I look forward to such an 
organization of the literary records of medicine that a puzzled worker 
in any part of the civilized world shall in an hour be able to gain a 
knowledge pertaining to a subject of the experience of every other 
man in the world. . . . In saved lives and spared expense, our state and 
national governments would make money by devoting millions of 
dollars to establishing medical libraries in every city and village of 
the land... . 

“As it appears to me there is measureless beneficence and medical 
utility in the increase of the number of medical libraries and in the 
organized co-operation of these, one with another, by means of such 
an association as we purpose to found... .” 

Among the activities suggested by Dr. Gould for development by 
the new Association, were the establishment of an Exchange for the 
distribution of duplicate material between libraries; and the publication 
of a Bulletin which should be a medium for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween medical librarians and library-minded physicians. These are the 
two principal activities of the Medical Library Association to this day. 

The Medical Library Association is unique in being an organization 
of and for medical /7braries rather than of and for medical /ibrarians. As 
evidence of this fact, the voting membership is the library membership. 
There are in addition two other classes of membership which are non- 
voting—Supporting membership and Professional membership, descrip- 
tively named, for Supporting members are physicians and others in- 
terested in promoting the interests of medical libraries and the study 
of the history of medicine; Professional members are medical librarians 
actively engaged in medical library work. We are particularly proud of 
our Supporting membership, the group of our friends in the medical 
profession, supporters of medical libraries in the true sense of the 
word, for many times in the green years, without, their help, both moral 
and financial, the young child would have perished. Prominent in this 
group have always been members of this Faculty—indeed 1211 Cathe- 
dral St. has been the fountainhead of the Association during most of 
its history. 

In the conduct of the Exchange and the publication of a Bulletin, 
Miss Noyes has ever played an active part, giving unstintedly of her 
time and strength. With Dr. Henry M. Hurd of Baltimore and Mr. 
John S. Browne of New York, she edited the Bulletin of the Assoc‘a- 
tion in 1902. With your own Dr. John Ruhrih she edited the New 
series of the Bulletin from July 1911 to January 1926. In addition she 
served as Manager of the Exchange from 1900 to 1904 and from 1909 
to, 1926. ‘ 

Four times has the Association met in Baltimore—in 1901, 1909, 
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1923 and in 1934, In the latter year our President was your and our 
Miss Noyes, the first not a physician,,and the first woman to hold that 
office. 1934 was memorable also as the year of the Association’s in- 
corporation under the laws of Maryland, with the adoption of a seal 
designed and executed in Baltimore. Three of your physicians have 
served as our Presidents—Dr. Osler from 1901 to 1904, Dr. Barker 
from 1921 to 1922 and Dr. Ruhrah from 1926 to 1927. This has been 
the official home of our Association and has housed our official records. 

Now the Medical Library Association has grown to maturity. It 
numbers over 260 medical libraries, 135 supporting members and 200 
professional members on its roster. Our Exchange is recognized as the 
most successful such activity in all the library world. Our Bulletin has 
a circulation of over 700. At our recent meeting in New Haven, 109 
medical libraries were represented from 29 states, Canada, England 
and France. No such growth in numbers and in accomplishment could 
have been possible but for the foundations of altruistic co-operation, the 
enthusiasm and the devotion of those who conceived and nurtured an 
idea for service to its fulfillment. These ideals, this devotion is especially 
exemplified in Miss Noyes. Our Association bears a reputation for 
friendliness within the group. If this be so, it is the reflection of the 
friendliness with which Miss Noyes greeted each newcomer attending 
her first meeting. We can but carry the torch she has lighted for us. Our 
ideals, our aspirations are those which she has helped to foster. We 
share with you a pride in her accomplishment, She is ours as well as 
yours. Neither this Faculty nor the Medical Library Association can 
ever be Noyes-less. 





























PRESENTATION 
J. ALBERT CHATARD, M.D. 
Mr. President, Our Invited Guests, Fellow Members and Miss Noyes: 

Fifty years working in one place is wonderful in itself; but fifty years 
of good, valuable and cheerful work, under many trying conditions, 
makes us all the more indebted to you, Miss Noyes; words can hardly 
express it. 

Our best wishes and congratulations to you from us all. May you 
still help us at times with your good advice, and show us “how”’ you 
have attracted for years, the many gifts to our museum and library. 

May your well deserved rest and relaxation add much to your future 
life. We one and all can say from the bottom of our hearts, the old 
Latin expression, “Ad multos annos.”’ 

Now, Miss Noyes, your old friend and companion in the office, Dr. 
Smith, (?) of unknown origin and name, wishes to stop looking down 
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on you at your desk, and to go in company to your rooms and be with 
you for many years. He is brought to you from all the members of the 
Faculty; bearing gifts, one from your associates in the library, office and 
building staff, which they wish me to present to you with all their best 
wishes; and finally, Dr. Smith, himself, brings you a little gift which 
may solve some of your problems for next summer's vacation. 

Miss Noyes, I can’t close my remarks without adding my own per- 
sonal congratulations, forty years close contact have massed up thoughts 
and memories that words cannot express, but I can only thank you for the 
privilege of such close association. 

Hearty congratulations! 

Response. 

Response 


Miss Noyes: Thank you all many times for the travelling case, the 
wherewithal for the trip and the companion. Nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than to own this lovely portrait, which is supposed 
to have been done by a pupil of Sully—although neither artist nor 
subject are known for certain. I was taught by my parents not to covet, 
but I have had a desire to own this picture ever since I broke my rule 
not to take up collections and got the Library Committee to subscribe 
for its, purchase. Since then it has been in my office and I have threatened 
to take it with me when I left (both under my breath and out loud). 
Wherever I go it shall go with me. 

They say the first one hundred years are the hardest—so perhaps 
you may be willing to bear with me for a few years longer—if not for 
fifty more years. I want to be around for the Sesquicentennial three 
years hence. There is something about this old Faculty that holds our 
love and loyalty. Nearly everyone who has been on our staff in this 
building has stayed for years—fourteen is the shortest term of the 
present group and that person came to help out temporarily. Miss King 
and Mrs. Kahler both had about twenty-five years, and Gus follows 
closely in my footsteps. Without their support these successful fifty years 
would not have been possible. 
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JANE M. OPPENHEIMER. New Aspects of John and William 
Hunter. With a foreword by Fenwick Beekman. 188 pp. New York, 
Henry Schuman, 1946. $6.00. 


This small volume is well named, in that it presents in an interesting and 
scholarly manner “new aspects” of the Hunters. It portrays the relations 
between John Hunter and his brother-in-law, Sir Everard Home, and reviews 
by analysis of documentary material the controversy concerning the destruc- 
tion of the Hunter manuscripts. New light is thrown on the character and 
motives of Sir Everard in explanation of his “infamous act.” 

The essay on William Hunter portrays him not only as a teacher and 
physician, but also as a prominent citizen and as a man, the friend of the 
famous people of his day. He lives for us anew through his contacts with 
those about him. 

Bibliography and index will increase the usefulness of the volume as an 
historical study. Physically the book maintains the Schuman standard of 
excellence. It is an important contribution to medical biography. 

Mary LOUISE MARSHALL 


HUME, EDWARD H. Doctors East, Doctors West. 278 pp. New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1946. $3.00. 

Doctors East, Doctors West is an anecdotal story revolving around the 
establishment of the Yale University Mission in China. Naturally enough, 
Dr. Hume places major emphasis on the development of the hospital and 
medical school, but he also relates many incidents pertaining to the growth 
of the Yale preparatory school for boys. 

Let no one think that this book is a heavy documentation of the Yale-in- 
China movement. On the contrary, Doctor Hume’s emphasis is primarily to 
portray the personalities and culture of the provincial capital of Hunan, 
Changsha, and to show how he, his mission, and the city were modified by 
the years of wise living together. 

If one wishes to learn pleasantly some of the vital factors and people 
who contributed to modern Chinese history, Doctors East, Doctors West ful- 
fills this desire in a charming manner. Dr. Hume began his work in China 
in 1905, and the book is actually complete in 1926, although an epilogue 
summarizes the history of the medical school in World War II. Hence, the 
story begins shortly after the Boxer Rebellion, depicts the conditions in 
Changsha during the last years of the Manchu Dynasty, and relates the 
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revolutionary struggles of those who would follow Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Near the 
end of the book, the reader is introduced to a growing power in China— 
General Chiang Kai-shek. Again, the presentation is personal, intimate, and 
almost incidental. The General has an aching tooth extracted. Indeed, the 
true charm of Dr. Hume's story is its human, personal, almost gossipy nature. 
This anecdotal character makes the chronology a bit difficult to follow, but 
the method is obviously suited to Dr. Hume’s purpose and succeeds in leaving 
the reader with the definite feeling that he, too, has lived with the doctor 
in Changsha. 

The depiction of the differences and similarities of eastern and western 
medicine, and of eastern and western physicians, is of interest to anyone who 
is curious about peoples and cultures, whether or not he has any special inter- 
est in medicine. One less tactful and humble than Dr. Hume could not have 
succeeded as he did in not only bringing western medicine to Changsha but 
also in soon having its leading citizens laboring in the development of a 
medical center as though it were their own. As Dr. Hume states, this was the 
purpose of the Hsiangya Hospital and Medical School. His personal triumph 
is seen when the center is nationalized and administered by those Chinese 
who became able in the best that could be offered by doctors east, and doctors 
west. 

For the young physician who is to practice in rural areas, even in modern 
America, or for any neophyte who must make his way among strangers, 
Doctors East, Doctors West illustrates in a living chronicle how such a feat 
can be accomplished pleasantly, without arousing resentment, and with 
benefit to all concerned. If for nothing else, this volume justifies the Norton 
Medical Award—which it won—by the manner in which it depicts, without 
instructing, how the twain can meet. Dr. Hume opens his second chapter with 
a Chinese proverb which states, ““When you enter a neighborhood, ask what is 
forbidden; when you enter a country, ask about the customs.” His life in 
China illustrates that such caution, when coupled with respect and knowledge 
of the human heart, can make strange bedfellows quite comfortable indeed. 

JOHN H. Seabury, M.D. 
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